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POitOlialiy speaking . .. 





1958 HAS UNDOUBTEDLY BEEN the year of international congresses. Although archaeolo- 
gists and the like cannot compete in numbers with scientists—the Geneva congress on the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy is reported to have had 6300 participants from sixty-nine 
countries—still they have not made a bad showing. The Congress for Prehistory and Protohis- 
tory, which met at Hamburg, recorded nearly seven hundred representatives of forty-nine : 
countries; the Congress of Classical Archaeology, at Rome and Naples, had about the same 
number of members. Americanists in Costa Rica, Byzantinists at Munich and art historians at 
Paris doubtless had similarly good attendance. There were also smaller gatherings: Assyriolo- A 
gists met at Paris, glass specialists at Liége, students of the Mycenaean script at Pavia. In our 
news section we attempt to report briefly as many of these meetings as we can. To some of 
our readers it may seem that we are overdoing it, but it is at these international gatherings that 
the latest discoveries are presented and ideas are developed by contacts between those working a 
in similar or related fields. All this eventually produces the articles and books which we find so 
interesting. From these meetings our readers will also derive benefit in the form of articles 
promised to ARCHAEOLOGY by various scholars. And the Editor will always remember with 
particular pleasure the exclamation of one of our contributors: “Why, you're only half as old 
as I thought you were!” 


We should like to suggest to organizers of future congresses at home or abroad that they make 
a special effort to provide members with durable identification tags which are legible at a rea- 
sonable distance. This apparently trivial detail is actually one of the important features of a 
successful congress, as it is these ‘‘labels’’ which enable the members—by no means all far- 
sighted—to identify each other. 


AS INTEREST IN ARCHAEOLOGY keeps growing, we receive more and more requests for 
photographs from our files or for assistance in illustrating new books. The fact is that we do 
not keep a complete photographic file but generally return photographs to the authors, and 
while we are of course sympathetic to requests for advice, our staff is too small to cope with 
them. We should like to call our readers’ attention once more to the excellent photographic 
service for Italian material offered by the Fototeca di Architettura e Topografia, Via Angelo 
Masina 5, Rome. For photographs relating to Greek archaeology in general one may apply to 
the German Archaeological Institute, 1 Pheidias Street, Athens, or, for pictures concerning 
its own excavations, to the American School of Classical Studies, Athens. Several of the larger 
museums in the United States are also equipped to give such service. 


WE ARE PRIVILEGED to present in this issue color reproductions of two splendid objects from the 


royal tomb at Gordion, Turkey, which has been widely reported in the press as well as in our 

own news columns. Some of our readers may have an opportunity this winter to see a loan a 
exhibit of objects from this tomb (including the lion situla illustrated here) and from other ro 
parts of the Gordion dig. No one should miss a chance to see these extraordinary finds. ex 


THE TWO ALERT SPHINXES and their wingless companions that appear on our cover can be be 


seen in Athens. This Byzantine marble plaque is one of a number inserted as decorative ele- Ss 
ments in the outer walls of the so-called “Little Metropolis.’’ Built in the eleventh century, ; : 


this charming little church incorporates many earlier sculptures, both Classical and Byzantine. 
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BRONZES FROM” / 
GORDION’S ROYAL TOMB | f 





Relief from the palace of King Sargon II of Assyria, at Khorsabad, showing a procession of 
servants filting lion-headed situlae from a great bowl on a stand and carrying them away. From 


Botta and Flandin, Monument de Ninive I, plate 76. 


By RODNEY S. YOUNG, Director of the Gordion Expedition 


The great tomb at Gordion, in central Anatolia, 


which was successfully excavated in 195 
) DF 


(see ARCHAEOLOGY 10 [1957] 217-219) aroused an extraordinary amount of interest, 
not only because of the grand scale on which it was planned 


but also because of the magnificence of its furnishings. We are pleased 
& & / 


to present for the first time in color two of the most unusual 


and significant objects which the tomb contained. 


2 i TOMB BENEATH the biggest grave mound at 
Gordion was undoubtedly made for the burial of a 
royal personage. The overlying mound was itself of 
extraordinary size, heaped originally to a height of two 
hundred feet or more, while the wooden tomb-chamber 
beneath, constructed with precision from large timbers, 
was carefully finished on the inside. The identification of 
the occupant is uncertain: perhaps a Phrygian king, but 
if so, one who must for the present remain nameless. 

Since the Phrygian kingdom fell before an invasion of 


Cimmerian barbarians early in the seventh century B.C., 
we may assume that a work on the scale of this tomb 
must have been accomplished before the occurrence of 
that devastating catastrophe, at a time when accumulated 
wealth still existed and skilled builders and craftsmen 
were available, as well as a huge pool of common labor 
for the heaping of the mound. The tomb, then, must be 
dated on grounds of historical probability to before the 
Cimmerian destruction. This dating has been confirmed 
by the results of radiocarbon tests run on samples of 
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GORDION’S TOMB continued 





Bronze situla in the form of a ram's head, from Gordion tomb. Watercolor by Piet De Jong. 


wood taken from the tomb itself, they indicate that the 
trees from which the wooden chamber was built were 
felled just after the middle of the eighth century. 

Some of the objects placed in the tomb at the time of 
burial may serve to verify, if not to make more precise, 
this general dating, and at the same time to suggest some 
of the ramifications and connections of the Phrygian cul- 
ture of the time. Rather surprisingly, the pottery vessels 
found in the tomb were exclusively a simple black- 
polished ware of local manufacture; there were no 
painted vases. Instead, the tomb had been stocked with 
a complete dinner-service of bronze vessels, evidently 
considered richer than pottery and more suitable to the 
high station of the dead man. Altogether there were 170 
bronze vessels. Some had been stacked on wooden tables, 
others suspended by their handles from rows of nails in 
the walls; but in the course of time all had fallen, and 
the floor of the tomb was found littered with them. 

One area of the floor was occupied by bronze fibulae, 
or safety pins, once contained in a linen sack placed on a 
table. There were 145 of these, and an additional thirty 
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found about the skeleton of the dead man had perhaps 
once served to fasten his clothing. All of these fibulae 
are of distinctive types found mostly in Asia Minor and 
thought to have been made there. But the great numbers 
in which they are found at Gordion, in city and cemetery 
alike, together with the elaborateness of certain examples, 
suggest that their place of manufacture may be narrowed 
to Phrygia and perhaps limited to Gordion itself. The 
excavations on the Gordion site and in its cemeteries 
have yielded ample evidence for a local bronze-working 
industry operating as early as the middle of the seventh 
century. This evidence consists of deposits of bronze slag, 
and particularly fragments of coarse clay crucibles from 
which molten bronze has been poured. Though direct 
evidence of this sort has not yet been found for the 
eighth century, the large numbers of characteristic fibulae 
found in the earlier tombs indicate that by this time 
Phrygian Gordion was already producing its own bronze 
implements for local use and perhaps for export as well. 

What then of the bronze vessels from the royal tomb? 
Until the present excavation at Gordion began, most 
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Another bronze situla, in the form of a lion’s head. Watercolor by Piet De Jong. 


experts would probably have said without hesitation that 
any important bronze found in Phrygia must have been 
imported, either from Assyria, or from the kingdom of 
Urartu in the region of Lake Van, or perhaps from still 
farther east. The known centers of bronze working in 
those parts produced many elaborate vessels and seem 
to have exported them widely, but fibulae they do not 
seem to have produced, probably because the local dress 
did not need such pin fasteners. Three fibulae of Phrygian 
type appear on Assyrian or Neo-Hittite reliefs—rarities 
such that some scholars have been tempted to identify 
the wearer of one of them as a Phrygian! Evidently the 
fibulae, if not their wearers, were imports from Phrygia. 
If, then, the Phrygians could make their own bronze 
fibulae, it is not reasonable to suppose that they were in- 
capable of making bronze vessels, or that they were 
content to import them from elsewhere. Certain types of 
vessels, such as the ring-handled bowl with bands and 
lugs strengthening the rim on the outside, seem to have 
been characteristically Phrygian: the royal tomb contained 
sixteen examples, more have been found in contemporary 


Phrygian tombs at Ankara, and imitations in wood and 
in pottery have been found at Gordion. The ‘“‘lotus 
bowls’—mesomphalic bronze bowls with characteristic 
petalled decoration in relief—were also very popular and 
were probably produced locally; of these there were fifty- 
four in the tomb. Other types of bronze vessel, particu- 
larly jugs with trefoil mouth for pouring, reflect now 
familiar and typically Phrygian pottery shapes such as are 
found in quantity in the Cimmerian destruction layers of 
the city. The bronze vessels, hammered plain or in relief 
(repoussé), often covered with the most delicate ribbing 
or fluting, and nearly always made of several pieces so 
cunningly joined that it is often difficult to detect the 
seams, bespeak highly skilled craftsmen. 


THE TWO BRONZE SITULAE (cups with bucket handles) 
here illustrated are of particular interest from various 
points of view. Each was made with a double bottom in 
order to contain liquids, the outside finished with an 
exquisitely wrought animal head—one a lion, the other 
a ram. The eyes were inlaid, of white paste, with pupils 
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GORDION’S TOMB continue 


of black stone. The hair of the lion and the wool of the 
ram are rendered in the finest of surface engraving. Both 
are unique, though their source and use may be illus- 
trated. A comparison with some of the other bronze 
vessels of the Gordion tomb leaves the impression that 
these situlae, though finer and more elaborate than any- 
thing else, were not beyond the capabilities of the local 
artisans, and that they too could have been made in the 
Gordion workshops. But in the case of the situlae we 
have not simple vessels but animal forms which may by 
their style indicate their source of inspiration. For the 
lion the only parallel is a relief from the palace of King 
Sargon II of Assyria, at Khorsabad. Two slabs from the 
sculptured frieze (illustrated here) show servants carty- 
ing lion situlae of exactly the same type as the Gordion 
bronzes: on one relief a servant carries in each hand a 
situla, evidently full of liquid, while on the other a line 
of servants is shown approaching a huge bow! on a stand, 
carrying empty situlae, filling them from the bowl, and 
going off with the drinks for the party. These drawings, 
of slabs now lost, are taken from Flandin and Botta, 
Monument de Ninive. Botta, writing in 1849, surmised 
that the vessels represented were the actual heads of lions 
used as buckets by the attachment of handles—from 
the scale, the heads of lion cubs. We know better now; 
our Gordion example tells us that the vessels represented 
on the Khorsabad reliefs were certainly also of metal. But 
the bronze vessel and the relief representations corre- 
spond not only in type but also in details of style. The 


gaping jaws and sharp teeth, the threefold wrinkles on 
the jowls, the wave-like creases above the muzzle, the 
raised lumps above the inner corners of the eyes, the ruff 
at the top of the mane—all are shared alike by the bronze 
and by the reliefs. They are of the same period and 
identical in source and inspiration; we might conclude 
at first glance that our bronze situlae were either im- 
po:ted from Assyria or made under Assyrian influence. 
We would probably be correct in this conclusion, but the 
situation is more complicated than appears at first glance, 
s.nce the reliefs of Sargon’s palace illustrate events of 
his warlike campaigns, including his march into the 
kingdom of Urartu in 714 and the looting of the rich 
city of Musasir by his army. In one of the sequences may 
be seen Assyrian soldiers despoiling the temple of 
Haldis, which is decorated with shields carrying lion- 
head bosses in style just like the lion’s head of the situla. 
The vessels carried by the servants, then, could possibly 
be not Assyrian at all, but rather the loot of Musasir, 
put to use at the triumphal banquet after the victory. Or 
they might even be Phrygian tribute. We are told in the 
Assyrian records that Sargon came into conflict with 
King Mita of Mushki (or Midas of Phrygia), defeated 
him and forced him to pay indemnity. Thus the vessels 
of the Khorsabad friezes are amb‘guous as to their origin 
—they might be Assyrian or Urartian or, conceivably, 
Phrygian. 

Their inspiration, however, seems certain to be 
Assyrian: Assyria was the lender, Urartu and Phrygia, 





Two bronze fibulae found in the Gordion tomb. Each is 
over two inches long. One is shown with its safety catch, or 
shield, in place, the other, with the catch removed. 
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more remote and primitive, the borrowers. A comparison 
of the lion heads with a bronze weight in the form of a 
lion, also found at Khorsabad and now in the Louvre, 
itself of undoubted Assyrian origin, shows every detail 
the same, and weighs the balance without question in 
favor of Assyria. Thus our Gordion lion situla would 
seem to be of Assyrian inspiration, whether directly or 
through Urartu. The ram, though it has no direct 
parallels, must have been inspired from the same source. 


WHAT, THEN, do these masterpieces of bronze working 
add to our knowledge of the Phrygian royal tomb? They 
certainly indicate trade connections with Assyria as well 
as cultural influences. In style they are so close to 
Sargon’s reliefs as to be also very close in date. Thus they 
help in the dating of the Gordion tomb: since Sargon II 
reigned in Assyria from 722 to 705 B.c., we may be 
safe in dating the tomb between 730 and 700. Do they 
help in identifying the person buried in such splendor 
at Gordion? From the Assyrian records we know that 
King Midas, here an undoubtedly historical person, was 
already on the throne of Phrygia by 718. Eusebius, draw- 
ing on sources probably far from exact, puts his accession 
twenty years earlier, in 738. According to this semi- 
mythical tradition Midas was still on the throne at the 
time of the Cimmerian invasion, and in consequence of 
his defeat committed suicide by drinking bull’s blood. 
If we accept this last (and highly dubious) tradition, our 
tomb cannot have been that of the famous King Midas, 
since it cannot be dated as late as the beginning of the 
seventh century, nor can it be a work accomplished subse- 
quent to a catastrophe of such magnitude as the Cim- 
merian destruction. On these premises it must then be the 
tomb of the immediate predecessor of the last king 
(Midas?) to occupy the Phrygian throne, and it must 
have been made before 718. A Greek tradition even 
more dubious than the one about the bull’s blood tells us 
that in the Phrygian royal line a Midas succeeded a Gor- 
dios by alternation; from the original Gordios the city 
took its name. But no Gordios is mentioned in the As- 
syrian records, and the original Gordios of the Greek 
tradition was probably invented rather to explain the 
name of the city! The occupant of our tomb must there- 
fore remain nameless; suffice it to say that he was a little 
man, only five feet two inches in height, and that he was 
over sixty years old when he died. 





Relief from the palace of King Sargon II of Assyria, at 
Khorsabad. A servant is carrying two lion-headed situlae. From 
Botta and Flandin, Monument de Ninive I, plate 16. 
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MAP ILLUSTRATING LOCATION OF NEOLITHIC STONE REMAINS IN 
NORTHERN HONSHU, INCLUDING SOME NOW DESTROYED. 


THE STONE CIRCLES 
OF OYU 


By J. EDWARD KIDDER, JR. 


HAVING BEEN BORN in China (1922) and spent more than 
half his life in the Far East, the author is well acquainted with 
that area. He received the Ph.D. degree from New York Uni- 
versity in 1955. From 1950 to 1956 Dr. Kidder taught at 
Washington University, St. Louis; since then he has been As- 
sociate Professor at International Christian University, near 
Tokyo. He is the author of The Jomon Pottery of Japan, An- 
cient Japan (in press) and other books. At present Dr. Kidder 
is conducting excavations in a large Middle Neolithic dwelling 
site on the university campus; a number of years will be re- 
quired to complete the project. 
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VERCROWDED CONDITIONS in Japan have usually 
been regarded as a modern phenomenon created 
by increasing industrialization during the past hundred 
years. This is undoubtedly true in part, but the great 
profusion of Neolithic sites, numbering tens of thou- 
sands, is graphic testimony of a country teeming with 
life, which even at that time might be described as bor- 
dering on a state of overpopulation. In later times 
greater demands were made on the land for agricultural 
needs, and it is safe to assume that many Neolithic 
monuments fell victim to this pressure. Not the least 
among these must have been the circles of standing 
stones that have become of special interest to archaeolo- 
gists in the last fifteen years. In 1911 N. C. Munro said 
that he knew of no cromlech, or stone circle, outside of 
Hokkaido, the northernmost island (Prehistoric Japan, 
page 636). Since then research has uncovered more of 
these circles, not only on Hokkaido but in northern 
Honshu as well. In the latter area over thirty stone cir- 
cles have been recorded, some still intact, others, such as 
the one which stood in the way of lengthening an air 
strip in Aomori prefecture, now destroyed. 
The most common grouping, and the one most fre- 
quently seen in Hokkaido, is the simple circle composed 


’ of a dozen or more upright stones, three feet or so in 


height, rough and unhewn or sometimes smooth river 
rock, usually dragged in from a relatively short distance. 
Such circles are easily destroyed, but where most of the 
land is not under cultivation, as in Hokkaido, earth de- 
posits and vegetation growths have combined to safe- 
guard them. 

By far the most spectacular and complex formations 
are those at Oyu in Akita prefecture, northern Honshu. 
The Oyu remains were first noticed in 1931, but since 
they were hidden under two to three feet of soil their 
extent was far greater than was imagined. An investiga- 
tion in 1941 revealed that they covered a considerable 
area and would need rather large-scale and systematic 
excavation. This work was carried out in 1951-52 and 
the results handsomely published in 1953 by the Com- 
mission for the Protection of Cultural Properties under 
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the title, Te Stone Remains of Oyu. (The book con- 
tains a six-page English summary.) 

Oyu is a small hot-spring town, undistinguished in 
every way, from which one may take the road to Hanawa 
up a steep hill and across a cultivated plain for a distance 
of approximately three miles. Here one finds two sets of 
stone circles, one on either side of the road, about 
eighty yards apart. These have received the names of the 
microscopic communities nearby, Manza for the north- 
ern one, Nonakado for the one to the south. The stones 
were brought from the bed of the Oyu River, which at 
its nearest point is only a few hundred yards away. 

The Nonakado and Manza circles are roughly the 
same size, though the irregularity of the remains makes 
measurements only approximate. The outer circle of 
the former measures about 135 feet in diameter, the in- 
ner circle thirty-five; Manza is a little larger, the diam- 
eter of the outer circle being some 150 feet, of the smaller 
nearly forty-seven. Even though man and nature have 
combined to destroy many of the formations, in numer- 
ous cases the groups of stones within the outlines of the 
circles are still intact in patterns more or less oblong or 
circular, in some instances with one or more standing 
stones. At times the horizontally laid stones outline a 
pit below, or the uprights disposed at four or more 
points are connected by horizontals, as if marking 
graves. Presumably the hundreds of loose stones in hap- 
hazard positions may also have formed part of recog- 
nizable patterns. The Oyu double circles have a feature 
that is without doubt of considerable significance inas- 
much as its relative position is the same in both sets of 
circles: a sun-dial construction stands apart from the 
rings, at Nonakado quite isolated, at Manza more nearly 
within the outlines of the outer ring. Each is located in 
the northwestern sector of the circle, Nonakado at 302°, 
Manza at 296°. A difference of six degrees does not 
alter the apparent calendrical significance of the ar- 
rangement 

The published report on the excavation is the work of 
a number of noted scholars who express quite divergent 
opinions on the use and meaning of the circles. Komai 


considers the pits below the stones to be graves of the 
“stone-circle-tomb” variety known in Europe and ulti- 
mately appearing in the Far East; Oba places the em- 
phasis on stone worship, popular since ancient times in 
Japan, and believes that the cult is indigenous. He thus 
minimizes the tomb idea. Shallow pits found below the 
grouped stones are mostly elliptical in shape and large 
enough to receive a body placed in the flexed position, 
the usual arrangement for Neolithic burials in Japan. 
Human remains of the Neolithic period are extremely 
rare, although some are found in shell mounds. It is 
not surprising that none appear at Oyu, for the soil of 
Japan has always been too humid to preserve its dead. 
Although excavation did not prove that they were 
graves, tests on seven of the fourteen pits dug indicated 
in one case a greater amount of phosphorus in the pit 
area than in the surrounding soil, which may imply that 
bones were once present. 

Other possibilities come to mind as explanations of 
these shallow pits. They might have had a ritual use, 
but these would be completely isolated and unprece- 
dented examples; or the sun-dials set apart from the 
circles could have been graves of chiefs, a possibility 
which might require further exploration, but the fixed 
position of the off-center groups attests to other pur- 
poses. Investigation has as yet revealed no indication of 
widespread agriculture at this time—a period which 
precedes the introduction of rice—so the possible solar 
significance may have to be considered apart from plant- 
ing and harvesting rites. 

The pottery found in the vicinity of the circles may 
be dated to Late Jomon (Neolithic) times, or, in this 
case, probably somewhere between 1500 and 1000 B.c. 
Remains from Middle Jomon stages already indicate 
communities of sometimes as many as thirty dwellings, 
but these stone circles are the strongest indication of 
cooperative enterprises undertaken in the Neolithic 
period. 

The mythological literature of ancient Japan contains 
passages that shed light on the ideas that may have in- 
spired these monuments. The Age of the Gods as ex- 
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Diagram of the Manza circles, showing the concentric rings and forty-seven identifiable groups 
of stones. Excavations were carried out at groups 3, 12, 20, 21, 22, 24, 38, 40 and 46. From Goto 
and Yawata, The Stone Remains of Oyu, plate 4. 





Stones laid in a rectangle to outline a pit (No. 12 in Manza outer circle). This pit would easily 
accommodate a body lying in contracted position. After excavation the pits were filled in and 
the stones carefully replaced. 
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CIRCLES OF oyu continued 
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The Nonakado circles, view from the southeast. The inner ring, beyond it the “sun-dial” in a fenced enclosure, and 


some of the remains of the outer circle. There were thirty-three identifiable groups of stones, and areas under five 
of these were excavated. The fence in the distance shows the present level of the plain. 


pounded in the Kojiki (‘Records of Ancient Matters’’) 
and Nihon-shoki, or Nihongi (‘Chronicles of Japan’’) 
—both the results of centuries of oral transmissions that 
were finally committed to writing in the eighth century 
A.D.—is a description with endless variations, showing 
much Chinese influence, of the events that caused the 
world to take on definite form, the gods to materialize, 
the islands to be created, and the land to be populated 
by divine beings. While the stories are told in con- 
temporary terms, with frequent references to metal ob- 
jects such as swords and bronze mirrors, the episodes re- 
counted are obviously considered to be of extreme 
antiquity and must have occurred during the Stone 


Age. Both of these books, it should be added, were de- 
signed to assert the superiority of one or more groups 
over others in early Japan, and to represent divine ap- 
proval and guidance for the chosen tribes. The union of 
Heaven and Earth produced a reed shoot, the first fixed 
and stable object, from which was to spring the vast 
host of gods and goddesses, the loose aggregate that 
later came to be known as Shinto. The spontaneous ac- 
tion of Heaven, the male principle, engendered more 
gods, and in the seventh generation came Izanagi and 
Izanami, the Male-Who-Invites and the Female-Who- 
Invites, the mischievous pair who did more than all 
others to perpetuate the kingdom of gods on earth. 
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Stones in the Nonakado inner circle which may be remains of sun-dial formations. The tallest 
stone is about 2 feet 4 inches in height. On the right may be seen a group of stones, six of them 
standing, which possibly form the outline for a grave. 


The isolated sun-dial of the Nonakado site, which is unusually well preserved. The upright 
stone in the center stands approximately 3 feet 2 inches high. 





CIRCLES OF OYu continued 





The Manza sun-dial, which is placed slightly apart from the outer circle, as indicated in the diagram. 
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CIRCLES OF Oyu continued 


Izanagi and Izanami produced the eight islands of Ja- 
pan. In order to propagate islands and to give birth to 
the land, the couple descended to a small island called 
Onogoro—probably one near Awaji, not far from pres- 
ent-day Osaka. As it was considered to be the center of 
the land, there the pillar of Heaven was set up. Izanami 
circled the pillar from the left, Izanagi from the right, 
the goddess speaking first, ‘How pretty! a lovely youth!” 
Izanagi replied, ‘How pretty! a lovely maiden!” (W. G. 
Aston’s translation of Nihongi, [1895] 15). 

The first two offspring of this match were unsatisfac- 
tory, and so the pair returned to Heaven where the su- 
preme court divined that two errors had been committed 
and rectification would be required before progress in 
augmenting the Japanese landscape could be made. The 
story at this point only thinly disguises the religious 
background for the claims made for divine approval of a 
patriarchal system. The maypole chase had to be re- 
peated, but this time Izanagi moved to his left, skirting 
the pillar clockwise; Izanami danced from the other di- 
rection, and it was Izanagi who spoke first. The left side 
takes priority—a Chinese idea—and the woman waits to 
be addressed. 

The complex interweaving of Chinese mythology in 
the Japanese legends testifies to the degree of borrow- 
ing from the mainland, yet in unraveling the fabric to 
remove the Chinese stories, one finds that the Sun God- 
dess theme is strikingly secure, possibly even reflecting 
ideas current in Japan when the Kojiki and Nihongi 
people arrived. If the stone circles such as those of Oyu 
relate to such myths and embody elements of both 
stone and sun worship, the next phase of the epic is il- 
luminating, for it records the beginning of the solar 
legend. Gods were yet to be created to rule the Earth 
which was now being inhabited by evil gods (i.e., hostile 
tribes). Only the Nibongi can impart the richness of 
the story: 

“After this Izanagi no Mikoto and Izanami no Mi- 
koto consulted together, saying, “We have now produced 
the Great-eight-island country... . Why should we 
not produce someone who shall be lord of the uni- 
verse?’ They then together produced the Sun-Goddess. 
. . . The resplendent lustre of the child shone throughout 
all the six quarters. Therefore the two Deities rejoiced, 
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saying, ‘We have had many children, but none of them 
has been equal to this wondrous infant. She ought not 
to be kept long in this land, but we ought of our own 
accord to send her at once to Heaven, and entrust to 
her the affairs of Heaven’ . . . and therefore they sent 
her up to Heaven by the ladder of Heaven.” 

Amaterasu, the Sun Goddess, was followed by the 
Moon God, the ruler of the night, and by Susano-o, the 
Storm God. After several unsuccessful attempts by oth- 
ers, the August Grandchild of Amaterasu was sent down 
to conquer Japan for the virtuous gods. The thread loses 
its clarity at this point, but it seems that a near descend- 
ant, perhaps a grandson of this deity, emerges from the 
obscurity of common immortality and effectively destroys 
his opponents during a reign of more than one hundred 
years. The ancient accounts call him Kamu-yamato- 
iharebiko and give him the dates of 711 to about 585 
B.C.; a thousand years later history tagged him as Jimmu 
Tenno, the first emperor of Japan, a ruler who was 
probably the contemporary of Augustus. 

Before the introduction of Buddhism, Japanese re- 
ligious thought had not separated the gods into a real 
hierarchy, and all fell into the classification of kami, a 
term translatable as ‘‘spirit.’ The gods were only vague 
conceptions, and were never portrayed in any recogniza- 
ble way in prehistoric or protohistoric art. The worship 
of rocks, springs, trees, mountains and other natural ob- 


‘jects must have caused the worshiper to travel to a set lo- 


cation but, later, enclosures outlined by stones or tree 
branches brought the spirits nearer home. Sun worship 
probably assumed greater meaning in Late Jomon times, 
when the solar myth was being elaborated. Evidence of 
stone worship and phallicism is obvious at Middle Neo- 
lithic sites, and the cult of the female figurine reached a 
mature stage at the time the Oyu circles were formed. 

In the attempt to provide some interpretation of the 
stone circles by drawing upon the ancient legends, many 
questions still go unanswered, but the suggestion may be 
made that the isolated sun-dials symbolize the maypole 
for a ritual wedding dance such as that recorded in the 
Izanagi and Izanami story. Other interpretations will be 
forthcoming, but at Oyu the total archaeological evi- 
dence gives a primary claim to the Neolithic origins of 
these inyths as related in the Kojiki and Nihonshoki. 
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Above: Inscribed ossuary from Kfar Barukh, dating from the first 
century A.D. The inscription reads “Judas, son of Thaddaios.” 


Below: Glass vessels from graves of the fourth-century cemetery at 
Khirbet Manawat. The vessel at top left is a lamp. 


A YEAR’S WORK 


IN ISRAEL 


BY S. YEIVIN 


DIRECTOR OF ANTIQUITIES, ISRAEL 


Mlosr oF He THIRTY-TWO EXCAVATIONS carried out 
in Israel by the Department of Antiquities during the 
period September 1956—September 1957 were trial digs 
which the Department was obliged to undertake as a 
result of development works and projects throughout 
the country. A number of excavations, however, were of 
larger scope and yielded important results. In addition, 
two extensive survey projects were carried out—one in 


northern and eastern Sinai, the other in ‘Eyn Gedi and 
its vicinity. The survey of Galilee, conducted by volun- 
teers from Galilean settlements, was continued in coop- 
eration with the Israel Exploration Society. 

The survey of Sinai included an investigation of the 
ruins of the Israelite fortress at Qadesh Barnea, which 
should probably be dated to the Middle Israelite period, 
when the Kingdom of Judah expanded to include the 
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Neolithic stone enclosures on the terrace in front of the Oren cave. 





Pottery figurine of an animal from Neolithic 
settlement at Khirbet Sheykh ‘Ali. 


Apsidal house built of dry stone, with silo, from a 
Late Chalcolithic stratum at Meser. 
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4 Ss RA EL CONTINUED 


Negev. The survey showed that the fortress had been 
repaired and strengthened in the post-Exilic period. 
Also in Sinai, the Department investigated a series of 
Greek and Nabataean inscriptions scratched on the rock 
faces in a wadi confluent with Wadi Taba. These had 
been discovered by Israeli soldiers. One of the inscrip- 
tions, which were made by traders passing through the 
wadi with their caravans, shows Jewish symbols—the 
menorah and the shofar. A survey of ‘Eyn Gedi, on the 
western shore of the Dead Sea, was carried out in co- 
operation with the Israel Exploration Society. This 
showed that the earliest occupation of the site near the 
‘Eyn Gedi spring dates back to the Chalcolithic period 
(fourth millennium B.c.). The sherds collected belong 
to the Ghassulian culture. 

In many of the trial excavations single tombs or parts 
of ancient cemeteries were uncovered. A small tomb 
found at Giv‘at Shahin (Jerusalem) was first used in the 
Hasmonaean period. This tomb contains a burial cham- 
ber as well as a second chamber in which the bones were 
collected after a certain time, so as to free the first cham- 
ber for new burials. In the Herodian period and later, 
the bones were put in stone ossuaries; these, however, 
were not placed in a special chamber, but in a kokh, or 
deep niche, within the burial chamber. The excavator 
succeeded in proving, with the help of data from other 
tombs, that these burial customs were not an unusual 
feature but were generally prevalent at the time. A 
stone ossuary bearing a Greek inscription which mentions 
a certain Judas, son of Thaddaios, was found in a first- 
century tomb with kokhim, near Kfar Barukh, in the 
Valley of Esd:aelon. Instead of the usual rectangular 


shape, the ossuary has the form of an inverted trapezoid. 
A third- to fourth-century tomb which was found in 
Shemuel Hanavi Street, Jerusalem, contained two buri- 
als: one of an elderly man, apparently buried in a 
wooden coffin of which only the iron nails remain, and 
the other of a young woman of about twenty-five, buried 
in a decorated lead sarcophagus with her gold jewelry 
and bone doll. 

An extensive cemetery of the fourth century was ex- 
cavated at Khirbet Manawat, in western Galilee. The 
finds include a great number of coins dating to the end 
of the third and the beginning of the fourth century, as 
well as numerous glass vessels of various types. Work 
was continued on a farm complex discovered near the 
Roman painted tomb at Ashgelon (Ascalon). In the 
south wall of a room which had probably been set apart 
for cult purposes was a niche paved with mosaics con- 
taining a short Greek inscription. 

In Jerusalem the remains of a nymphaeum were un- 
covered on the slope opposite the Monastery of the 
Cross. First built in the third century, the installations 
underwent a number of alterations and repairs, and in 
the early Arab period were turned into water reservoirs 
for the irrigation of the slopes, which were terraced and 
cultivated at that time. Shortly afterwards, the installa- 
tions were completely destroyed. 

Excavations were continued at the Byzantine monas- 
tery and church of Sde Nahum. At least two building 
phases could be distinguished; the monastery and the 
bell tower belong to the second phase. Another church, 
dating to the end of the fourth or the beginning of the 
fifth century, was uncovered at Ajur. This is an ordinary 





Gold leaf diadem, with heads of Julia Mammaea and Pupienus, found in a third- to fourth-century tomb in Jerusalem. 
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Oven of the Israelite period at Gath 
made from a large pottery wheel. 


room with circular brick structure, perhaps for cult use. 





Reconstruction of the room with circular brick structure shown above. 
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basilica, paved with geometrically patterned mosaics. Of 
special interest are the remains of the altar emplacement 
in front of the apse, and a small column found in the 
north aisle, which undoubtedly belongs to a row of 
similar columns decorating the gallery. 


Two EXCAVATIONS were carried out on Stone Age sites 
in continuation of work started during previous seasons. 
At ‘Eynan (‘Eyn Malha) further clearance revealed ad- 
ditional skeletal remains of the Mesolithic Natufians. 
Mlle. Denise Ferembach, an anthropologist from the 
French Conseil National de la Recherche Scientifique, 
has prepared a detailed report on the subject. At the 
cave of Oren (Wadi Fellah) Professor M. Stekelis di- 
rected an expedition jointly sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Antiquities and the Archaeological Circle of 
the Hebrew University, which continued the exploration 
of a Neolithic settlement on the terrace in front of the 
cave. Remains*of several circular dry stone enclosures 
built up to varying heights were uncovered. In many of 
them were found built-up central hearths, and tools of 
the Tahunian stone industry. 

At Meser, near the eastern boundary of the country, 
east of Hadera, the excavation of a Chalcolithic settle- 
ment was continued, revealing three strata, the earliest 
of which is Ghassulian, while the two upper ones belong 
to a transitional phase (Late Chalcolithic) leading to 


Early Canaanite (= Early Bronze Age) I. Dry stone 
buildings appear in all the strata, apsidal in the middle 
layer, rectangular in the upper and lower ones. The set- 
tlement was assured of its water supply by underground 
cisterns excavated in the living rock. Remains of a con- 
siderable variety of domesticated animals were found in 
one storage pit. Five copper adzes and chisels were also 
uncovered. 

An excavation carried out on the edge of the low tell 
of Khirbet Sheykh ‘Ali on the land of Kibbutz Alumot 
yielded important results. During previous seasons’ work 
on this site there was already some evidence for the ex- 
istence of a Neolithic settlement below the Chalcolithic 
levels. Two recent seasons of excavation uncovered part 
of the remains of this settlement. Stone foundations for 
rectangular buildings were found, and the hand-made 
sherds are generally similar to the pottery known from 
Sha‘ar Hagolan, but Sheykh ‘Ali is characterized by the 
relatively large number of bowls decorated inside and 
out with incised wavy lines. Pottery figurines of animals 
were also found. The main importance of this excava- 
tion, however, lies in the discovery, below this Neolithic 
stratum, of another layer, without pottery and with flint 
implements belonging to the Tahunian phase of the 
Neolithic period. Under each of the beaten earth floors 
of the two rooms uncovered in this early layer was 
found a human burial. Both skeletons were headless 





Ivory inlays found in the synagogue at Nirim, perhaps from the Ark of the Law. 
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and were buried in contracted position. Similar burials 
have been found in pre-pottery Neolithic Jericho. 


ANOTHER IMPORTANT excavation was undertaken at Tell 
Gath. Work was carried out in two areas: on the north- 
west edge of the tell, and on the edge of the terrace 
around the tell. In the first area clarification was sought 
of the connection between the upper Israelite level and 
the fortifications which had previously been uncovered 
on the edge of the tell. Here and there in this area re- 
mains were found of the early Arab cemetery which had 
been cleared during the first season. The upper Israelite 
level, into which the Arab cemetery had not penetrated, 
had been damaged to a great extent by circular granaries 
of the intervening Persian period. These grain pits were 
crowded closely together, one pit sometimes even over- 
lapping the next. Some of the granaries were plastered 
inside. It was definitely established that the fortifications 
of the upper Israelite level had disappeared. Most of 
them must have crumbled down the slope of the tell, 
and their foundations weathered away during the cen- 
turies, together with the edge of the tell. This shows 
that for a certain period the mound must have remained 
unoccupied, and that occupation was resumed only in 
the post-Exilic period. 

In another area the two upper levels (Early Canaanite 
I and II) were investigated this season. Various build- 
ing remains were uncovered; particular attention was 


devoted to an apsidal structure containing a circular 
brick platform in the center. Of special interest among 
the finds is a large quantity of charred grain. Another 
important discovery was that of a group of skeletons 
thrown into a room which was then sealed off, perhaps. 
at the time when the ruined settlement was cleared for 
reoccupation after a conflagration. Members of the Gath 
expedition examined a number of tombs in the Iraq el- 
Manshiyeh area. These originated in the Byzantine pe- 
tiod and were re-used for burial by Arabs in modern 
times. 

Chance discovery led to the excavation of the ancient 
synagogue at Horvat Ma‘on, near Kibbutz Nirim im 
the western Negev. At least two building phases could 
be distinguished. The nave of the synagogue is paved. 
with colored mosaics, decorated with Jewish ritual sym- 
bols and various animals. The building is oriented north- 
northeast, the direction of Jerusalem. The apse is located 
on that side; it contained the Ark of the Law, perhaps. 
in the form of a medium-sized wooden cabinet decorated 
with ivory inlays. In front of the apse an Aramaic in- 
scription is set into the mosaic floor. The finds include a 
number of small bronze rolls—thin sheets of bronze 
apparently engraved with Aramaic (?) inscriptions. 
These, which may have been incantation tablets, have 
been sent to the United States for cleaning and unroll- 
ing. The synagogue was probably built at the end of the 
sixth or the beginning of the seventh century. 
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Rs A CLASSICAL SCHOLAR might well be stumped 
on a quiz program if he were asked to name the 
birthplace of Alexander the Great. Nor would he be 
likely to have much information at his fingertips about 
the capital and metropolis of Macedon, a state which in 
the fourth century B.c., thanks to the military genius of 
two men, Philip II and his son Alexander, was suddenly 
and unexpectedly catapulted into a position of world 
power. 

Pella, ancient authors tell us, became the favorite 
residence of one of the Macedonian kings of the late 
fifth century B.c., Archelaos II. But it was the conquests 
of Philip and Alexander that really “put Pella on the 
map,” and it evidently grew rapidly, on the pattern of 
the Hellenic cities, into a typical Greek “polis” of the 
Hellenistic Age, with planned streets, luxurious houses, 
fine public buildings and—what the normal Greek city 
lacked—a palace. The Macedonian kings followed a 
deliberate policy of introducing the amenities of Greek 


DISCOVERIES 
AT PELLA— 


civilization into half-Greek Macedonia, and Archelaos 
made Pella a center for famous Greek artists and poets. 
Among them we hear of the painter Zeuxis, the musician 
Timotheos, and the tragic poet Euripides who, after 
writing his Bacchae and other plays, died there in 406. 

The site of Pella has long been identified—a bit un- 
certainly—with a low, twin-topped acropolis and its 
surrounding plain some twenty-four miles northwest of 
Salonica. But no remains of buildings were visible; only 
a series of burial mounds and the abundant sources of 
water known in local tradition as the “Baths of Alex- 
ander the Great’ were left to remind the traveler that 
here stood the city which once gave a new shape to the 


.world. It was generally held that nothing of importance 


had survived, and that the little that might be left of the 
city’s former greatness was too deeply buried to promise 
much reward to the excavator. And so it was that until a 
year ago only one archaeologist, the late Professor 
George Oikonomos, had dug there, and that but briefly 





The general excitement which followed chance finds at Pella 
in April of last year, and the personal interest of the Prime Minister 
of Greece, Mr. C. Karamanilis, resulted in systematic excavation 


of the site on a large scale. The excavations 

were conducted by the Greek Archaeological Service 
in collaboration with the Greek Service for 
Preservation and Restoration of Ancient Monuments. 
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BIRTHPLACE AND CAPITAL OF ALEXANDER 


By PHOTIOS PETSAS Ephor of the Twelfth Archaeological District, Salonica 


The site of Pella, looking south from the western hill of the acropolis. The site of Building No. 
1 is marked by the cross in the background. The Doric column in the foreground belongs to a 
building on top of the western hill. 
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Building No. 1, western aisle seen from the south, Rooms A, B, C (from front to back). The outer western wall of Building 
No. 1 is preserved only in its foundation course. To the left of the picture is Street No. 1, partly excavated. 


NEW DISCOVERIES AT PELLA _ continued 


A view from the northwest corner of Building No. 1. In the fore- 
ground is the threshold of the room at the northwest corner. At the 
back are remains of the northern peristyle. 
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(1914-1915), for his campaign was interrupted by the 
First World War. 

The new excavations, which began in April 1957, 
have already disproved the views current about the site. 
Much of the city lies little more than three feet below 
the modern surface—just enough to provide a protec- 
tive covering—and many important buildings in a rea- 
sonably good state of preservation await the archaeolo- 
gist’s spade. This much is clear from the scores of 
exploratory trenches we have run in various parts of a 
site covering an area of nearly one and a half square 
miles, or about eight or nine hundred acres. A recent 
development, which will make for easier excavation at 
the lower levels, is the draining of the adjacent lake and 
river which once provided a waterway between the capi- 
tal and the sea. The fertile plain thus salvaged forms a 











Ionic capital of the northern peristyle preserving the eye of the right volute. 


Two types of terracotta antefixes. The coloring is partialiy preserved. 


precious addition to Greece’s scanty supply of arable 
land. 

One particular area was selected for concentrated 
excavation during our first campaign. The building here, 
which was in large part cleared, we call for the present 
simply Building No. 1. Its importance is indicated by its 
size: about 160 feet in width by more than 300 feet in 
length—how much more we do not yet know, since one 
end runs under the main highway from Edessa to 
Salonica. 

The most conspicuous feature of the building as thus 
far excavated is a series of three open courtyards running 
north to south. The central court is paved with a pebble 
mosaic in a simple rhomboid pattern framed by a spiral 
design; the other two are “‘peristyle” courts with hand- 
some stone columns of the Ionic order. Various large 
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NEW DISCOVERIES AT PELLA _ continued 
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Detail showing the style of wall construction in the interior 
of the building, where fine plaster covered the walls. Frag- 
ments of plaster in vivid colors were found. 





Clay roof tile stamped with the name of the capital city, in the genitive case. Scores of such 
tiles were found bearing this stamp as well as others of different types. 
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Griffin attacking a deer. Mosaic representation in front of the threshold from Room B to Room A. 


rooms open on these courts, including three well pre- 
served and fully excavated rooms (A,B,C) along the 
west side, each paved with mosaic floors, of which we 
shall have more to say later. 

The one-time splendor of the building is suggested by 
the brightly painted terracotta architectural ornaments, 
such as palmette antefixes, by the great conical bronze 
bosses which once adorned the wooden doors, and by 
the fragments of wall plaster in different colors—purple, 
white, black, yellow and gray. Of particular interest are 
the stamped roof tiles, which offer the first definite proof 
for the identification of the city. Some read ITIEAAHS 
(the genitive case of ‘Pella’’), others bear the word 
BAXSIAIKOS, “royal,” and others again a monogram 
with the same meaning followed by a name such as 
Lysimachos, Euarchos, Sosias or Nikolaos. 

Artistically the most attractive discovery during our 
first campaign consists of several figure mosaics. These 
are of the earlier type used in Greece, like those found 
in the houses at Olynthus (about forty miles southeast of 
Salonica on the Chalcidic peninsula), made of small 
natural pebbles in a restricted range of colors. The 
Olynthus mosaics (see ARCHAEOLOGY 5 [1952] 228-235) 
date from the first half of the fourth century, for the 
city was destroyed by Philip of Macedon in 348 B.c.; the 
mosaics from Pella are rather later in style. 

At the doorway to Room B from Room A is a narrow 


mosaic panel representing a griffin attacking a deer whose 
blood flows realistically from its wounded back; while a 
similar panel at the doorway to Room C from the 
central court contains a centaur and his mate. An oblong 
panel in the center of C shows two lightly clad hunters 
with swords attacking a lion; the main scene is sur- 
rounded by a bead-and-reel border and elaborate floral 
patterns. 

Finest of all is the square mosaic in the center of Room 
B, in which a nude Dionysus in an easy “‘side-saddle” 
three-quarter pose rides a curiously small-headed panther. 
The god of wine grasps the panther’s neck with his right 
hand while in his left he holds his familiar emblem, a tas- 
seled thyrsus, or staff tipped with a pine-cone. The excel- 
lence of the workmanship is illustrated by the detail of tire 
foot shown here, with its ankle band and delicately curv- 
ing toes, and by the head with its wavy curls bound with 
a wreath, the sensuous mouth and full chin. 

The form of Rooms B and C, with the small mosaic 
panel at the entrance and the large mosaic in the slightly 
sunken center of the floor, resembles closely the rooms 
which are such a characteristic feature of the fourth- 
century houses at Olynthus, and which have there been 
identified as the avdron, or men’s dining room. 

What purpose Building No. 1 served is still not clear 
to us. But the tile-stamps, the splendor of its decoration, 
its size, and its position in the central part of the in- 
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Dionysus riding on the panther’s back. Mosaic representation made with natural pebbles of 
various colors, in the center of the floor of Room B. Below: Detail of the Dionysus mosaic. Op- 
posite page: Head of Dionysus, showing materials used to outline the face, the curls, and the 
crown. Dionysus’ left hand holding the thyrsus, depicted with colored stones. Dionysus’ right foot, 
with a band around the ankle. 
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Lion hunt scene. Mosaic picture, framed with broad floral design, in the central part of the floor of R 








Stone-built sewer covered with rough 
blocks, used to carry away dirty wa- 
ter downhill along Street No. 3. 


A view from the north near the northwest corner of Building No. 1. Clay pipes for water 
are shown running along Street No. 2 (left) down to Street No. 1 (still unexcavated). 
A clay filter is shown in the center of the picture. 


NEW DISCOVERIES AT PELLA 


continued 








habited area all indicate an official—if not public—func- 
tion for the building. It is also significant that no objects 
of ordinary domestic use were found in its remains. 

There is good reason to believe that still finer build- 
ings will be discovered at Pella. We think so because 
we have located buildings with much thicker walls on 
one of the two hills of the acropolis, because remains of 
roof tiles and architectural reliefs made of marble have 
been found in some of. the trial trenches, whereas no 
marble seems to have been used in Building No. 1, and 
because column drums larger than those in the peristyles 
mentioned above have been discovered elsewhere. 

The excavations have also shown that Building No. 1 
was bordered on the west, north and east by broad 
streets, numbered (by us) 1, 2 and 3. Two lines of clay 
piping running along Streets 1 and 2, below the surface, 
provided a supply of fresh water. The pipes bear the 
stamp of the maker, and huge clay pots placed at regular 
intervals or at the crossroads—one found at the junction 
of Streets 1 and 2 is illustrated—purified the water by 
acting as settling tanks. A stone-built sewer to carry away 
dirty water ran down the middle of Street 3. 
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From the form of its Ionic capitals and other archae- 
ological evidence, Building No. 1 must have been built 
in the last quarter of the fourth century. At that time, as 
a result of the conquests of Philip and Alexander, and 


‘its greatly increased importance as the capital of the 


vigorous Macedonian dynasty, Pella expanded greatly 
down the slopes of the acropolis. So far as we can tell 
from the evidence of the excavations to date, this lower 
part of the city was never re-inhabited after its destruc- 
tion by the Romans in 168 B.c. On the heights of the 
acropolis, which escaped the Roman devastation, was the 
most ancient part of the town. It was likewise the most 
important. And it is there that the palace of Archelaos, 
the temple of Athena Alkidemos and other outstanding 
structures of the city will most likely be found. 

The palace of Archelaos was famous in antiquity for 
its wall paintings by Zeuxis, the greatest painter of his 
time. This palace was the seat of Philip II of Macedon 
throughout his reign, and it was there that in 356 B.c. 
Alexander the Great was born. The day of its discovery 
will be a momentous one in the history of Greek 
archaeology. 
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THE 


OF TWO 
PUCARA 
STATUES 


By JOHN HOWLAND ROWE 


The plain of Pucara, looking south. 
At the lower right is the temple 
terrace, with Kidder’s 1939 excava- 
tions visible in the center of it; al- 
most in the center of the picture, in 
the edge of the cloud shadow, is 
the area of houses illustrated on 
page 257. The high hill on the 
horizon at the left is Llallawa, — 
which has an ancient fort and an 
Inca garrison house on the summit. 


TONE SCULPTURE was never so abundant in the An- 
dean area in antiquity as it was in Mexico and Central 
America, and historical circumstances have not been 
favorable to the survival of what there was. Many of the 
finest ancient sculptures went the way of the statue of the 
god Qatikilla, made for his shrine at Porcon near 
Huamachuco in northern Peru. This statue, said to have 
been an exceptionally fine one, was broken in pieces by 
an officer of the rebel Inca prince ’Atawallpa in 1532 





because the oracle of Qatikilla had predicted victory for 
the legitimate ruler. Qatikilla’s priests rescued the head 
of the statue and three pieces of the body, and restored 
them to the shrine. When, a few years later, Augustinian 
missionaries arrived to convert the people of Huamachuco 
to Christianity, the friars seized the fragments of Qati- 
killa’s statue, ground them to powder, and cast the 


powder in the river, “so that there should be no memory 
of it,” says the pious chronicler with approval. In more 
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A corner of the temple at Pucara excavated by Kidder. The building consists of rooms arranged 
in a horseshoe around three sides of a square sunken court. Only the stone foundations of the 


walls are preserved; the upper walls were of adobe. 


PUCARA 
STATUES 


continued 


recent times we have the case of the sculptures at Tia- 
huanaco in Bolivia, which were used as targets for rifle 
practice by the Bolivian army in 1894, With all the cir- 
cumstances which have favored destruction, it is a 
miracle that any ancient statues at all have survived in 
the Andes. Those that still exist have been through many 
adventures. Usually the adventures of statues are not 
recorded, but I have succeeded in finding the stories of 
two exceptionally fine ones in the Pucara style. Apart 
from the interest of the stories, the statues themselves 
deserve notice because of their archaeological importance. 

Before introducing the statues it may be well to say a 
word about the Pucara style. Pucara is, first of all, the 
name of a great archaeological site in the Department of 





THE AUTHOR is Professor of Anthropology and Curator of 
South American Archaeology at the University of California, 
Berkeley. In 1954 he was awarded an honorary Litt.D. by the 
National University of Cuzco, Peru, for his contributions to 
the archaeology of the Cuzco area. Dr. Rowe first visited Pu- 
cara in the summer of 1939, immediately following the end of 
the Harvard excavations there, and the first five illustrations 
accompanying this article were taken at that time. Dr. Alfred 
Kidder II has kindly authorized the publication of photographs 
showing his excavations. 
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Puno, Peru. It is located on the edge of the flat basin of 
Lake Titicaca, about thirty miles northwest of the north 
end of the lake and at an altitude of 12,734 feet. The 
site consists of a large area of house foundations, now 
buried under fields of potatoes, and a series of temples at 


’ the base of an impressive cliff. The first systematic excava- 


tions there were carried out in 1939 by Dr. Alfred Kidder 
II for the Peabody Museum of Harvard University. 
Kidder found the remains of only a single culture, al- 
though the site was evidently occupied for a considerable 
time. From indirect evidence it appears that the Pucara 
culture flourished sometime between A.D. 500 and 1000. 
In 1941 Kidder explored a large part of the Department 
of Puno and traced the Pucara culture nearly to Chucuito 
on the lake shore to the south. To the north he did not 
succeed in tracing it beyond Qaluyu, a site only two or 
three miles from Pucara itself. 

The artistic style of Pucara is known from pottery and 
stone sculpture. The decorated pottery is a handsome 
polychrome ware with painted designs in black, yellow 
and red. The areas of color are outlined by incised lines, 
and many of the bowls have modeled puma heads as part 
of the decoration. The stone sculpture includes both low 
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How to study ancient sculpture in the Pucara area: the crew is digging out a carved slab at 
Qaluyu, near Pucara, so that it can be photographed. The Peruvian authorities have wisely or- 
dered that large pieces of ancient sculpture in this area should be kept buried to prevent both 
vandalism and the ill effects of weathering. 
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The results of the effort: a slab of fine-grained white stone with Pucara- 
style carving in relief, dug out for photographing at Qaluyu. This slab is 
not the one being excavated in the photograph on the preceding page, but 
it had to be disinterred in the same way. 


relief work and statues in the round. The surface detail 
on both kinds of sculpture is often indicated by incised 
lines, and the style of the incised work is identical to 
that on the pottery. Since this incised decoration shows 
many detailed resemblances to the Classic style of Tia- 
huanaco on the Bolivian end of the lake, it seems clear 
that Pucara and Classic Tiahuanaco cannot be very far 
apart in time. In spite of these resemblances, however, 
the Pucara style is not just a provincial imitation of 
Tiahuanaco but an original and vigorous style in its own 
right. The originality of the Pucara style shows most 
clearly in stone carving. While Tiahuanaco sculptors 
were generally content to represent human figures by 
carving the four sides of a square pillar in low relief, 
Pucara sculptors attempted to show the human figure in 
the round, in a fairly realistic manner. Stone sculpture is 
relatively abundant at Pucara type sites. Kidder found 
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forty-eight pieces of stone sculpture at Pucara itself, in- 
cluding fragments of twenty-one human figure statues. 


THE FIRST of the two statues with which we are now 
concerned, although badly battered, is the finest repre- 
sentation of the human figure which has survived from 
the Pucara culture. This torso is now in the Instituto 
Arqueolégico at Cuzco. The material is a hard greenish 
stone which was given a smooth finish by the ancient 
sculptor. It represents a man wearing a breech-cloth with 
side flaps. Two snakes descend from his head and rest 
their heads on his shoulders. The body is conceived in 
the round and has many naturalistic details such as the 
slightly stooped posture, the rib lines on the chest and 
the slightly bent arms, a good approximation to a nor- 
mal resting position. On the other hand, the arms are 
unnaturally short, and no distinction is made between 
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Torso in the Pucara style found in the Province of Chumbivilcas and now in the Instituto 





Arqueolégico, Cuzco. To support the piece for photographing, a fragment of an ancient mortar 
was wedged under the right leg. Note the two snakes, one on each shoulder. R/ght: rear view of 


the torso. Height 52 cm. Photographs by Martin Chambi. 


chest, waist and hips. The snakes and the breech-cloth 
are shown in low relief, while other details, such as the 
rib lines and the design or fringe on the breech-cloth 
flaps, are indicated by incision. 

When my attention was first attracted to this statue, 
in 1946, I inquired for the accession record and found 
that there was none; the specimen had never been cata- 
logued. The janitor of the Institute, however, remem- 
bered that the statue had been brought from Livitaca in 
1940, on the occasion of a visit to Cuzco by President 
Prado. This information was very exciting, for Livitaca 
is located in the Province of Chumbivilcas in the south- 
ern part of the Department of Cuzco, about a hundred 
miles northwest of Pucara. The statue, therefore, sug- 


gested a great extension northward of the known range 
of Pucara-style antiquities, and determination of its exact 
provenience became of the greatest importance. Since 


there was no more information to be had at the Instt- 
tute, I began to make inquiries among Peruvian friends 
who knew the Chumbivilcas area. Fortunately, Dr. Oscar 
Nufez del Prado, now Professor of Anthropology at the 
University of Cuzco but then still a student, had a 
brother, Alberto Nufiez del Prado, who had worked for 
two years as telegrapher in Livitaca. Don Alberto knew 
the whole story. 

The statue came from a place called Waraqoyoq 
Q’asa (‘‘Pitahaya Pass’) on the lands of the Indian 
community of Chogepillku near the town of Totora, 
northeast of Livitaca. Originally, there were at least six 
statues at Waraqoyoq Q’asa and two of them were still 
standing at the time Don Alberto collected his informa- 
tion. The heads had all been knocked off because of a 
local belief that they caused illness by “eating the heart.” 
The torso which is now in Cuzco was first taken to 
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Totora, to the house of the priest. Then, when President 
Prado made his visit to Cuzco in 1940, the governor of 
Totora, Nicanor Molero, took the torso to Cuzco with 
the idea of presenting it to the president in the name of 
the Liwi Sport Club. Prado and his party, however, took 
no interest in the battered relic and left it lying in the 
yard of a private house in Cuzco. Molero thereupon ar- 
ranged to give the statue to the Instituto Arqueoldgico, 
the staff of which was not much more interested than 
the president had been but at least has kept the torso 
from further damage. 

According to Don Alberto’s report, the head of the 
Cuzco statue is in the private collection of Francisco 
Estrada in the village of Pongofia, near Yanaoca. Es- 
trada is supposed to have three other pieces of sculpture 
from Waraqoyog Q’asa as well. Don Alberto heard of 
other examples of ancient sculpture in the province of 
Chumbivilcas, including a statue reported at Charquio 
and another in the village jail at Velille. Evidently this 
virtually unknown area was a major center of ancient 
stone carving. 

The statue in Cuzco has never previously been pub- 
lished. A second piece of Pucara sculpture, which also 
has a story, has been published twice, but in places where 
it has not attracted attention. It is a very well preserved 
statuette now in the Ethnographic Section of the Bern- 
isches Historisches Museum in Bern, Switzerland. Bern 
is not one of the most obvious places to look for ancient 
Peruvian sculpture. 

The Bern statuette is only about 614 inches high. It 
is made of a dark greenish stone with a white streak in 
it which was utilized by the sculptor to mark the junc- 
tion between the head and the neck. The eyes and ear- 
plugs are hollowed out, probably for inlays which have 
now disappeared. There appears to be a hollow in the 
topknot, barely visible in the back view. Only the head 
is carved in the round; the body is simply a block of 
stone with details indicated in low relief and by incision. 
The figure is evidently supposed to suggest a hunch- 
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backed man sitting on his heels with his knees drawn up 
under his shirt. 

The Bern Museum acquired this statuette in 1929 as 
part of a small collection of Peruvian antiquities pur- 
chased from Mr. Gilg von Tschudi of Bern. The collec- 
tion had been made by his grandfather, the distinguished 
naturalist, diplomat and antiquarian, Johann Jakob von 
Tschudi, on a journey to Bolivia and Peru in 1858. Th 
museum records give no further information beyond the 
erroneous suggestion that the collector acquired the 
statuette in Arequipa. 

I first ran across the Bern statuette while reading the 
excellent biography of Tschudi by Paul-Emile Schazmann 
(Jean-Jacques de Tschudi, explorateur, médecin, diplo- 
mate {Zurich 1956]). Schazmann’s book contains a 
photograph of the piece (plate 12), and the text gives 
a summary of the story of how Tschudi acquired it, taken 
from his account of his travels (Reisen durch Siidamerika 
[Leipzig 1866-69] vol. 5, 295-297). Tschudi did not get 
the statuette at Arequipa but at Tiahuanaco, in Bolivia, 
where he spent a few days studying the ruins in 1858. 


‘Here is Tschudi’s own version of the story: 


. . Ponce de Leén [Tschudi’s local guide], azcom- 
panied by a crowd of Indians, had brought back to the 
tambo [inn] an idol about which he had told me a great 
deal during the excursion. . . . This idol was highly 
respected by the Indians of Tiahuanaco and was widely 
known in the area under the name of “the god of 
thieves” (e/ santo de los ladrones). The Indians showed 
to it the same reverence they did to any of the saints of 
the church. Its owner lit a wax candle to it every Friday ; 
any time a theft took place, the victim of the theft 
brought a special candle and offered it in ihe firm be- 
lief that he would trace the thief with the help of the 
saint. 

“T jestingly asked the owner whether he did not wish 
to sell his saint, but he refused the offer indignantly. My 
two fellow travelers understood the hint, and, while I 
made a drawing of the idol, they persuaded Ponce de 
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“The god of thieves’—a Pucara-style statuette purchased at Tiahuanaco in Bolivia by J. J. von Tschudi in 1858, and now in 
the Bernisches Historisches Museum, Bern, Switzerland. Front, profile and rear views. A fine incised frog design may be seen 
on the back. Height 15.5 cm.; width at shoulders 9.7 cm. Photographs courtesy Dr. Karl H. Henking. 


Leén that he should try to prevail on the owner to let 
me have it. A flask of cognac made the people more 
complacent. After much give and take they finally 
seemed to be in agreement to strike a bargain, and 
Ponce de Leén came forward with a quite outrageous de- 
mand. I simply rejected it and made a counter offer 
which in its turn was indicated as unacceptable. I fin- 
ished the drawing without appearing to be further con- 
cerned about the matter. Pempel had meantime given 
orders to hold the animals in readiness and distributed 
the rest of the flask among the Indians. They, now en- 
tirely drunk, took the initiative, and when we were 
already sitting in the saddle the affair came to a conclu- 
sion. I paid quickly, put the idol in the saddle bag, and, 
with my companions, rode hastily after the baggage 
which was already far ahead. The Indians probably re- 
gretted the bargain immediately, for scarcely had we 
reached the open plain when we heard an infernal up- 
roar behind us and saw some Indians pursuing us; their 
heads, however, were heavy and their feet unsteady. 
They were unable to overtake us. . . . How must the 
thieves of Tiahuanaco have rejoiced when they got 
word of the abduction of the curious saint!”’ 

So the “god of thieves’ went to Europe, the first 
piece of sculpture in the Pucara style to find its way out- 
side of the Andean area and the first to be illustrated 
in a drawing in which the characteristic features of the 


style could be distinguished. It was not Tschudi’s fault 
that later archaeologists overlooked his travel account. 


AS FOR THE crucial problem of provenience, Tschudi’s 
account assures us that the statuette now in Bern was in 
use as a cult object at Tiahuanaco in 1858. The fact that 
it had such a modern use is fascinating and tells us 
something useful about the persistence of native religious 
traditions in this area. It also means, however, that we 
have no worthwhile archaeological associations for the 
statuette. The piece could have been dug up at Tia- 
huanaco a few years earlier, or it could have been 
brought across the lake by a traveler at any time in the 
preceding thousand years. The first of these possibilities 
is rendered more likely by the fact that a few other 
specitnens of Pucara-style sculpture have been found at 
and near Tiahuanaco, including the big red sandstone 
figures which flank the entrance to the church in Tia- 
huanaco village. Provenience aside, however, the Bern 
statuette is important because it is one of the finest and 
best preserved examples of Pucara-style sculpture. 

When the definitive monograph on Pucara sculpture 
is written, the detective work that has gone into this 
article will be useful chiefly because it establishes the 
facts of provenience or lack of it for two fine statues. It 
would be a pity, however, for their amazing adventures 
to have been hidden away in a footnote. 
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THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL FILM 


By CASPER J. KRAEMER, JR. 


Late Chairman, Committee on Films and Television 
Archaeological Institute of America 


JUST WHAT is an “archaeological film’? The question is 
not at all academic, and the answer not simple. In formu- 
lating a definition we must note first a fundamental dis- 
tinction—already made for us by the professional 
film folk—between ‘theatrical’? and ‘‘non-theatrical.”’ 
The criterion for the classification is refreshingly simple: 
the theatrical movie is one designed, by entertaining, to 
make money in moving-picture theaters; the non-theatri- 
cal is everything else. By and large, the only movies that 
make money are those in the Hollywood fashion. Ar- 
chaeologists will be the first to admit that they don't 
belong there. 

What then more specifically is “‘non-theatrical” ? Any 
film that is created for a special purpose, that is directed 
at a limited audience and that therefore makes limited 
money or, far more frequently, no money at all. Now 
all film-making is expensive, and an absolute prerequisite 
is a subsidy, whether this comes from a foundation, an 
organization with an axe to grind or a sympathetic in- 
dividual. The number of films of this sort is staggering— 
perhaps a thousand of them are made each year! They are 
made, to cite only a few examples, by pharmaceutical 
companies to acquaint physicians with the properties of 
medicines, by manufacturers to train employees, by busi- 
ness firms to sell products, by religious groups for edu- 
cation and inspiration, by producers catering to teachers 
in all sorts of programs requiring audio-visual aids. In 
almost all instances the purpose is indoctrination: educa- 
tion, propaganda, promotion. The archaeological film 
clearly falls in this group and, since it does, we may re- 
mind ourselves of the logical sequelae: like all the rest, it 
is made to influence people and it must be subsidized. 


THREE YEARS AGO the President of the ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE OF AMERICA appointed a Committee on Films 
and Television with a mandate generously wide and 
vague, in fact, with no moze direction than that implied 
in the name. The immediate objective was to find a 





THE VERSATILE AUTHOR of this article was not only Pro- 
fessor of Archaeology and Classics at New York University and 
an experienced lecturer on television but also the producer of 
two of the films he describes. All the films mentioned are dis- 
tributed by the New York University Film Library, 26 Washing- 
ton Place, New York 3, N. Y. Those wishing to obtain a film 
for presentation should write to this address for information. 
With great regret we announce the recent death of Professor 
Kraemer. A brief tribute to him will be found on page 287. 
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method by which a film on ancient Greece, which had 
already been made, could be distributed to local societies 
of the AIA and to others interested in archaeology. The 
negotiations were unexpectedly complicated, but were 
finally completed, and they led to the acquisition of 
three other films: Egypt, Be-ta-ta-kin and Point of Pines. 

In the course of the negotiations the Committee be- 
came aware not only of the usefulness of films in satis- 
fying the current enthusiasm for archaeology but also of 
the surprising limitation in the number of films available. 
It proceeded, therefore, to take three new steps. First, it 
chose five films which were of adequate quality and 
which could be added to the others for distribution on a 
rental basis. These were: The Beginning of History, 
Lascaux; Cradle of Man’s Art, The Maya of Ancient 
and Modern Yucatan, The Vikings, Pompeii and Vesu. 
vius. Second and, as it turned out, much more important, 
the Committee embarked on the venture of producing 
films. Footage left over from Greece was supplemented 
by other material, and made possible the picture called 
From the Remote Past of Greece, which concerns the 
decipherment of the Mycenaean script. The problems, 
both aesthetic and technical, arising out of this effort, 
were sufficiently exciting to lead to the third step, the 
making of a motion picture from the ground up, that is, 
by going to an archaeological site, shooting a film and 
producing it with the necessary collaboration of a com- 
mercial studio. The result was Tula to Tulum, an Ar- 


‘chaeologist’s Impressions of Mexico, a film which offers 


an approach to an interpretation of ancient Mexican 
monuments. By Christmas of 1957 it was thus possible 
to announce that no fewer than e/even films on archaeol- 
ogy were actively in distribution and that the Committee 
had plans to increase the number. 

We may now examine our eleven films to learn what 
has actually been done so far and what to aim at next. 
The Ancient World: Egypt and The Ancient World: 
Greece are part of an ambitious project by Ray Garner 
to film the ancient cultures of the Old and New worlds 
(see ARCHAEOLOGY 7 [1954] 202-205). Garner is not 
an archaeologist, nor are his films, strictly speaking, ar- 
chaeological, despite the fact that they make skilful use 
of artifacts and monuments. The script of Egypt is in- 
tended, with the photography, to evoke an emotional 
reaction to the grandeur of an artistic people. The educa- 
tional appeal is deliberately subordinated to the in- 
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Air view of the pyramid-based Temple of the Inscriptions in its jungle setting, Palenque, Mexico. 


spirational: the viewer is invited to feel, not to think. 
The same can be said of Greece, even though the treat- 
ment is historical, for the script consists of ancient texts 
dramatically read, and the purely informational, less ex- 
citing, data are omitted. In both films the color photog- 
raphy is superb, the narration professional, the music on 
the grand scale. Garner conceived of his films as works 
of art, and they should be viewed in the light of that 
intention. 

In the same style but on greatly reduced scale are 
Be-ta-ta-kin and Pompeii and Vesuvius. The former, also 
by Garner, is a rather vague rhapsody on the ancient 
Indians of Arizona, the latter a sort of hypnotic preoccu- 
pation with a volcano in action, loosely coupled with 
some treatment of the ruins of Pompeii and the per- 
sistence of life after the great eruption. All four of these 


films can be classed as atmospheric, emotional, aesthetic— 
in short, as ¢vspirational. 

Three of the films are definitely educational. The in- 
tent is to choose a subject in the field of ancient culture 
and to develop it in such a way that the viewer will feel 
that he knows more of the subject at the end than he did 
before. The Maya of Ancient and Modern Yucatan is 
actually designed for use in schools and runs along a 
well worn path in depicting, first, relics of ancient life 
and, next, the social institutions which still survive. 
Photography and production are adequate but not dis- 
tinguished, script and narration conventional. From the 
Remote Past of Greece and Tula to Tulum are experi- 
mental in technique. They stem from the producer’s ex- 
perience in television and aim to bring the teacher him- 
self on the screen with some of the movements and 
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ARCH AEOLOGICAL FILM continued 


properties demanded by the television camera. But the 
stress is upon learning, and the narrators are obviously 
possessed by the notion that the viewer must be informed 
about the subjects presented. To this aim photography 
and production are subordinated—the musical accom- 
paniment, for instance, being reduced to the minimum. 

Lascaux: Cradle of Man’s Art is a documentary, if 
one may still use a term never adequately defined and 
now in some disrepute. It attempts full coverage of a 
limited subject—the prehistoric paintings in a cave in 
southern France. Superior photography and _ restrained 
sctipt insure appreciation of the quality of the paintings 
and understanding of some of the problems connected 
with their interpretation. In fact, it would be easy to list 
Lascaux as educational—the distinction between the types 
is tenuous—for the viewer is invited to add to his store 
of knowledge. The producer's motive, however, is the 
desire to record a significant aspect of the culture of an- 
cient man. 

Of the training film so highly developed in the com- 
mercial world we have but one example and that not a 
very good one. Po/nt of Pines is a superficial treatment of 
an expedition in the field. Color, sound, narration and 
production are all modest. The film will not be of much 
value in the training of an archaeologist, but it gives the 
layman a glimpse of the method by which the excavator 
learns his craft. 

In the final two pictures we see a type which, for want 
of a better adjective, I call ‘wterpretative. Both The Be- 





Opposite page: 
The colossal figures at Abu Simbel, in Nubia, typify for many 
the sculpture of Egypt. From The Ancient World: Egypt. 


ginning of History and The Vikings deal with the re- 
construction of ancient life rather than with the delinea- 
tion of its remains. Both are produced by experts, with 
meticulous attention to accuracy. In black and white 
rather than color and with production subordinated to 
the logic of the script, these two films come closer to the 
serious interests of the archaeologist than do the other 
nine. They deal with the ancient cultures of England and 
Denmark chronologically and sociologically, and at- 


tempt to answer the questions: “What was ancient man 
like?’ and “What did he do?” The British film discreetly 








Above: View from the cella of the Parthenon, looking 
toward Mount Hymettus. From The Ancient World: 
Greece. Left: An illustration of field methods, photo- 
graphing skeletal material. From Po/nt of Pines. 
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omits human actors but suggests their presence in the 
homes they have for the moment left, and includes ani- 
mals which appear at intervals. The Vikings is a re- 
markable tour de force which deserves wide viewing. 
Actual persons (not professional actors) appear through- 
out, in costume, and all details of home life are preserved 
with great fidelity. I know of no film which gives so 
faithful a view of ancient life. 


By THE TIME this article is being read, additions will 
probably have been made to the list. What are the stand- 
ards by which future films are to be selected ? First of all, 
they must meet definite standards of quality. They must 
be reasonably mature and sophisticated, for while chil- 
dren will follow with profit films above their heads, 
adults will not exercise similar tolerance with pictures 
below them. They may, and should, deal with any phase 
of the life of ancient peoples, in any way which seems 
pertinent to the maker of the film. There is no standard 
length—the film should say what it has to say and stop. 

These are the minimum requirements, but something 
more should be done. Archaeologists should learn to 
communicate in this medium as they do in still photog- 
raphy, lectures, reports and books. The excavator of an 
important site might well feel the responsibility of mak- 


ing a film report of significant portions of his work to a 
large lay audience, as he does that of reporting the whole 
to a constricted circle of specialists. What a pity it is that 
Alan Wace never put his gifted pen to the task of writing 
a shooting script on Mycenae and then shooting the film! 
What a precious memorial it would be to have, even in 
antiquated technique, Petrie at Abydos, Evans at Cnossus, 
Woolley at Ur! There are no examples of the record film 
in our collection, if indeed any have ever been made. It 
is high time they were. 

Alongside the record film there should in time appear 
the ‘maginative (even the theatrical) film, intended to 
make the recovery of the past dramatic. How this is to be 
done I have now no idea, although I feel it quite pos- 
sible. What is needed is excitement—and money. Lots of 
both. Neither is easy to come by. 

The archaeological film then, in summary, is a non- 
theatrical promotional film which uses archaeological 
material to teach, inspire or train. In a word, it is educa- 
tional. It has no chance of making money, and must be 
subsidized. Its possibilities for communicating interest 
have not yet been realized, and it is hoped that further 
experiment by both archaeologists and film-makers (or, 
better, a combination of both) will produce significant 
new works, 
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Part of the ancient city walls at Chengchow, made of layers of beaten earth. The section of the wall is in the center. 






CHIN A’S OLDEST WORKSHOPS 


By HSIA NAI 


EXCAVATIONS at an ancient town site discovered in 1950 
at Chengchow, capital of Honan province, have provided 
us important new evidence about the dawn of historical 
times in China—the early Shang period (fifteenth to 
twelfth centuries B.c.). Hitherto there has been a wide 
gap in our knowledge of what happened between the 
Neolithic culture known as Lungshan, characterized by 
its black pottery and dated from about the twentieth to 
the fifteenth centuries B.c., and the late Shang period 
(1300-1027 B.c.), when a very high level of craftsman- 
ship in bronze was attained. This gap has been consid- 
erably narrowed by the finds at Chengchow. 

Chengchow is today a rapidly growing industrial cen- 
ter. It lies south of the Yellow River at the junction of 
two railways—the Peking-Hankow and the Lunghai, 
running east to west from the coast to Lanchow. Both of 
these follow routes that have been main thoroughfares 
of Central China since remote antiquity. It stands at a 
fertile spot where the great alluvial plains of eastern 
China meet the rugged mountain terrain of western 
Honan, and commands one of the important crossings 
of the Yellow River. This location partly explains. its 
significance in both ancient and modern times. 

Chronologically the Shang was the second of the 
“Three Dynasties’—Hsia, Shang and Chou—which 
form the starting point of Chinese history, the transition 





LIKE DR. HSIA’S earlier article published in ARCHAEOLOGY 
(10 [1957] 181-187), this has been adapted from one published 
in the periodical China Reconstructs. 


period during which legend and tradition begin to give 
way to recorded fact. But it is actually the first period of 
which we have archaeological and contemporary written 
evidence. Until recently our knowledge of it was con- 
fined to its latter part, and was based mainly on discov- 
eries made at Anyang, a city about one hundred miles 
north of Chengchow, where archaeological work has 
been going on since 1928. According to tradition, the 
location of the capital of the Shang dynasty was changed 
several times during its five hundred years of rule. It was 
around 1300 B.c. that one of its kings, Pan Keng, moved 
his people from the south side of the Yellow River and 
built a new city at Anyang on the north side. 

The Shang dynasty remains at Anyang belong almost 
exclusively to the period after Pan Keng’s reign. At 
Chengchow, for the first time, was found material 
which clearly belongs to the earlier part of the Shang 
dynasty, underlying characteristic Anyang remains but 
overlying the Neolithic Lungshan remains. 

As the new finds indicate, the early Shang inaugurated 
a new phase in the history of China’s culture. It was in 
this period that bronze working, writing and urban 
living came into existence. New forms of social and po- 
litical organization, such as slavery and centralized gov- 
ernment, also appear to have begun at that time. 

Remains of town walls made of beaten earth, in 
which potsherds of the early Shang period have been 
found, dominate the ruins discovered at Chengchow. In 
1955 a trial trench disclosed some tombs of the late 
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OLDEST WORKSHOPS continued 


Shang period set in the wall, and a layer of Shang de- 
bris alongside it. This section of the wall was thus 
dated. Vestiges of similar beaten earth defenses have 
also been traced nearby; if these belong to the same pe- 
riod, the ancient walled town must have enclosed a 
rectangular area about one and a quarter miles by one 
mile, rather larger than the present-day walled city of 
Chengchow. The ancient walls are between nineteen and 
fifty-five feet thick at the base. 

There must be many archaeological finds inside the 
walled section, but since this is covered by the modern 
city, we have not begun any systematic search. Outside 
the walls, however, Shang remains have been unearthed 
over a wide area. They include a number of different 
kinds of workshops. These show that, by early Shang 
times, handicrafts had become separated from agricul- 
ture, and the various crafts were even specialized. 

In 1955 no less than fourteen pottery kilns of Shang 
date were unearthed within an area of about 13,000 
square feet in present-day Chengchow’s western suburbs. 
This was clearly a potters’ quarter. The kilns are of the 
vertical type, with a round or oval firing chamber about 
four feet in diameter. Around the kilns a few spoiled 
pieces were found (illustrated above, left); they were 
obviously disfigured in the firing process and thrown 
away. A pit was found full of unfired vessels, presum- 
ably stacked there for drying before going into the kiln. 

Also discovered were some tools used by the potters, 
including a mushroom-shaped clay implement, probably 
employed in the final shaping of vessels, which resembles 
those still in use in parts of Kiangsi province today. It is 
held against the inside of the vessel with one hand while 
the outer surface is beaten smooth with a wooden bat. 
There were also some clay stamps for impressing decora- 
tions on the pots. The patterns included the fao-tieh, or 
“ogre-mask,” the dragon, trellis, and squared-spiral 
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“thunder” designs. They corresponded exactly to those 


found on the vessels and sherds which were dug up. 
Much of the pottery appears to have been made by hand, 
but some shows the marks of the potter’s wheel. No such 
wheels have survived, as they were made of wood. 

The early Shang people made a great variety of pot- 
tery, both plain and decorated. But though the kilns re- 
veal the continuity of craftsmanship from the Neolithic 
Yangshao period (about 2000 B.c. or earlier), the Yang- 
shao custom of painting pottery seems to have disap- 
peared. The Chengchow vases are usually gray in color 
as a result of being fired in reducing conditions. Some 
vessels have a highly polished black surface, derived 
from the black ware of the Neolithic Lungshan culture; 
but they are neither so thin nor so fine as the typical 
Lungshan “eggshell” ware. Cooking vessels sometimes 
show cord impressions. Other pots are impressed or 
carved with elaborate patterns similar to those found on 
bronze vessels. 

Among the cooking vessels are tripods with hollow 
bulging legs which brought the food into close contact 
with the heat. Such tripods originated in the late Neo- 
lithic period and seem to have been very popular in 
Shang times. A kind of “steamer” with a perforated 
bottom was sometimes made in one piece with the tripod 
pot, this combination being known as the sven. In other 
cases, the “‘steamer’’ (tseng) was made as a separate 
piece which was placed over the tripod for steaming 
food. Both types are shown above. 

Another favorite vessel of this period is the tulip- 
shaped beaker, probably also used for cooking. Some- 
times, plastered over with a thick layer of clay, it was 
turned into a crucible for melting bronze. The &ve/-ves- 
sel, the hollow-pedestalled cup (tou), and the /ing-tri- 
pod with solid legs (all shown on next page) were used 
in eating and drinking, the last mentioned possibly as a 
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Various pottery types are here shown, including spoiled pieces from the kiln (extreme left). In 
order, left to right, are a ‘‘steamer’’ with perforated bottom, called ¢seng; a combined “‘steamer’’ and 
pot, made in one piece, known as Asien; a kuei food vessel with a high base; a cup with hollow 
pedestal, called tou; a ting-tripod, which has solid legs. 


cooking pot as well. Pottery wine vessels resemble the 
bronze ones of the same period, some having the same 
decorative patterns. There are also large storage jars, 
some eighteen inches in height. 

White pottery is characteristic of the late Shang finds 
at Anyang. None has so far been discovered at Cheng- 
chow. But fragments of glazed ware have survived, the 
earliest glazed pottery found anywhere in China. 

The use of glaze was a great technical achievement for 
so early a time, because its manufacture and application 
are both elaborate processes requiring much skill. These 
glazed pieces, forerunners of the so-called ‘‘proto-porce- 
lain’ of mediaeval China, have a brownish biscuit fired 
at a rather high temperature. The glaze is pale yellowish- 
green in color, rather thin, and found either on the outer 
surface only or both inside and outside the vessel. Under- 
neath the glaze are fine string or cloth impressions, or 
sometimes an impressed S-pattern. The pots are usually 
carinate, with wide mouths. 

A ceramic link with southeastern China is suggested 
by the occurrence of a particularly hard type of pottery 
impressed with various geometric patterns. Similar ware 
has been found in association with various stone imple- 
ments in the Yangtze valley and on the southeast coast. 


THE INVENTION OF BRONZE represented a great advance 
in man’s technical progress. At Chengchow the remains 
of early Shang bronze-casting workshops were discovered 
outside the ancient town walls on two sides of the city. 
Slag mixed with charcoal, as well as broken clay crucibles 
and molds, was found scattered on the floors and among 
the debris of the buildings. 

The crucibles are of two types: the tulip-shaped beakers 
already mentioned (plastered with a thick layer of clay 
mixed with chopped straw), and large wide-mouthed 
jars of coarse, sandy ware. All are burned brick-red and 


have layers of oxidized slag or metal inside them, oc- 
casionally up to half an inch thick. The ‘“helmet-shaped”’ 
type found at Anyang has not been unearthed at Cheng- 
chow. Neither has any kind of blast furnace been dis- 
covered, though such a device was probably used. 

Over one thousand fragments of earthenware molds 
have been recovered. To cast simple objects such as 
arrowheads, half a dozen hollows of the required shape 
were made in a slab of baked clay, each being connected 
with a central channel like the veins of a leaf. A second 
slab, hollowed to match, was set over this and the molten 
metal poured in. After cooling, the arrowheads were cut 
off from the central stem. One find was a clay core for 
a socketed axe-head, provided with lugs to fit into a 
groove on the other half of the mold, with a pour-hole 
and a vent at the top. Sectional molds were employed for 
making ritual vessels. The process was as follows: a 
model, presumably of wax, was built up over a clay core. 
After the pour-hole and vents had been fixed to the 
model, a mold was constructed around it in three or four 
separate sections, and the wax removed either by hand or 
by baking. The advantage of this over the cire perdue 
process (in which the entire model, after the mold has 
been formed about it, is heated so that the wax runs out) 
is that the founder can inspect and retouch his mold 
before pouring in the molten metal. Vessels were cer- 
tainly cast directly from these sectional molds. 

Small bronze objects like arrowheads, knives, fish- 
hooks, socketed axes and awls were discovered in the 
foundries. But bronze vessels have so far been found 
only in graves. In comparison with the Anyang vessels, 
their walls are thin and the-craftsmanship and decoration 
rather crude. Almost all these shapes were copied by the 
late Shang people but with certain modifications. The 
legs of the early Shang /7ng-tripod shown on page 270 
are conical and hollow, instead of solid and cylindrical 
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OLDEST WORKSHOPS continues 





Two of the types of bronze vessels found in Shang graves at 
Chengchow. At left is a bronze version of the ¢/ng-tripod, and 
at right an early form of the chueh-cup. 


as they became later. The &-beaker is not so slender or 
graceful as those found at Anyang. The bottom of the 
chueh-cup (see above) is flat instead of rounded, with 
two small, crude ‘horns’ at the base of the spout instead 
of large mushroom-shaped ones, set farther back. The 
crudeness of the decoration is also obvious. 

The tombs contained other bronze vessels, weapons 
and ornaments, including /e/ vessels for storing wine, 
chia tripods, a washbasin, the ko halberd, and hairpins. 

The bronzes of the late Shang period, as represented 
by the Anyang finds, have been characterized as ‘almost 
undoubtedly the finest things of their sort in the world.” 
The excavations at Chengchow show us the magnificent 
technique of the Shang craftsmen at an earlier and more 
rudimentary stage. 

The use of bone to make small objects originated in 





Early Shang grave at Chengchow, showing 
skeleton lying prone. This type of burial 
occurs in Lungshan and Shang periods. 
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Neolithic times. But improvements were made as metal 
tools came into use. In a workshop discovered outside the 
north wall of the ancient town at Chengchow, there were 
more than four hundred pieces of bone. They included 
raw material and half-finished and finished artifacts; 
eleven whetstones were found with them. 

A startling and unexpected discovery was that about 
half the raw material consisted of human thigh bones, 
the rest being those of pigs, oxen, deer, etc. This sug- 
gests that slaves were then regarded purely as chattels 
both before and after death. 

The unfinished products give some indication of the 
process of manufacture. Long bones were sawn into 
short segments out of which splinters were sawn or cut. 
These were fashioned as required, given a rough finish, 
probably with a knife, and finally polished on a whet- 
stone. 

The majority of the objects found were arrowheads, 
hairpins and awls. The arrowheads are mainly triangular, 
with a tang to be inserted into the shaft of the arrow. 
Hairpins are simple, with a plain head—unlike the 
elaborate ones, topped with the stylized head of a cock, 
which are so plentiful at Anyang. 

A branch of this industry was the preparation of 
oracle bones. Divination by the study of the cracks that 
appeared on such bones when heated had already been 
practised in the Neolithic Lungshan period. The early 
Shang people used the shoulder blades of various animals 
for this purpose. By contrast, in the cultural layer of the 
late Shang period at Chengchow we find only one kind 
of bone—that of the ox—as well as the tortoise shell. 
Some of the early Shang oracle bones had small pits 
drilled in them before scorching. A few bronze tools, 
shaped like chisels but rounded at the tip, were found to 


.fit these holes, and were thus identified as the bits with 


which they had been drilled. Thus far, no inscriptions 
have been found on the early Shang oracle bones. But 
we know that writing existed, because characters similar 
to those at Anyang have been found scratched on other 
bone objects at Chengchow. 

We have told of only a few of the handicrafts of the 
early Shang people. We know that they also wove textiles 
and worked in stone, shell, ivory, jade and gold. The 
last four were not locally available. Ivory had to come 
from the tropics and shells from the distant sea. Tin to 
make bronze had to be brought from a distance. This 
indicates that communications and trade were fairly well 
developed. 

Although the early Shang culture was based on that of 
China’s earlier Neolithic culture, the finds at Chengchow 
show us that this was a time of crucial technical and 
social change. The discoveries throw much light on a 
turning-point in the making of China’s civilization. 
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By MARVIN ROSS 


BASIL 





THE PROEDROS 


PATRON OF THE ARTS 


O™ OF THE MOST FAMOUS Byzantine objects of art 
is the truly beautiful reliquary of the Holy Cross 
at Limburg-on-the-Lahn in western Germany, in gold, 
silver and enamel. It has long been known, but only in 
recent years has it been published with the fine photo- 
gtaphic reproductions worthy of it. From the inscriptions 
it is seen that the cross itself was mounted for the art-lov- 
ing Emperor Constantine VII (913-959). The cross was 
then enclosed in the finely wrought box of enameled gold 
and repoussé silver by Basil the Proedros, bastard son of 
the Emperor Romanus I Lecapenus (919-949), who for 
fifteen years was the faithful minister of Constantine VII. 
The latest research dates the reliquary box in the years 
964-965. It is one of the most important documents for 
the study of Byzantine enameling and metalwork that 
has survived to our day. 

Basil the Proedros (a title of honor) seems to have 
been a patron of the arts. In the Monastery of Dionysiou, 
on Mount Athos, is a manuscript of Saint John Chrysos- 
tom, transcribed for him in A.D. 955. Two other works 
of art made for Basil—a chalice and a paten—are in the 
Treasury of St. Mark’s in Venice. These have been men- 
tioned a number of times in print and also illustrated by 
line engravings. However, they have only recently been 


adequately photographed, and I offer these illustrations 
for the first time. 

The bowl of the chalice is mottled green stone, the 
mounting silver. The lip of the chalice is plain except 
for a delicate turning. The rim is fastened to the foot by 
four silver straps decorated with a floral motif, each set 
with a cabochon stone. The foot is rather high and 
turned at the base, which bears a Greek inscription in 
raised letters, ‘Lord, help Basil the very illustrious 
Proedros and Parakoimomenos.” 

The paten was affixed to the chalice after it reached 
Venice, and thus formed a reliquary to hold a part of 
the skull of Saint John the Baptist. After careful exami- 
nation, I concluded that the paten was originally made to 
go with the chalice and not merely combined with it 
later. The paten has for its central part exactly the same 
mottled green stone as the chalice, and it is mounted 
with a wide silver border, which has the same turning as 
the chalice lip. Four finely made repoussé medallions 
represent Christ, the Virgin and the archangels Michael 
and Gabriel, all identified by inscriptions. Between the 
medallions is an inscription in iambic trimeter and, al- 
though engraved and not in repoussé, a number of 
letters have the same form as those on the foot of the 
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Chalice and paten made for Basil the Proedros, in the Treasury of St. Mark’s, Venice. Photo- 
graphs by Otto Boehm, with permission of the authorities of St. Mark’s. 


BASIL THE PROEDROS continued 


chalice, thus linking the chalice and paten. Prof. Glan- 
ville Downey has transcribed the inscription as follows: 


+ mords kabapbeis copa Kai Woxnv tA€ov 
, i 4 - , 
mpooehOe pixtas tH O(e0)i Kowwvia 

‘\ 4 > A > , 
x(piord)s yap €or capkikds éopaypevos 


” A , \ , 
ovTrep Brereis Aa Bors TE COAVTOV ayvioas. 





Left: Enameled and jeweled box known as the reliquary of 
the Holy Cross at Limburg. The name of Basil the Proedros, 
who had the box made, appears in the inscription running 
down the left side. Photo Schédl. 





This Prof. Downey translates as: ‘Purified in soul and 
body, draw near in faith and fear to the communion of 
God; for Christ is slain in the flesh. Take Him, Whom 
you gaze upon, and cleanse yourself.’ The reliquary of 
the True Cross in Limburg also has an inscription in 
iambic trimeter, bearing the name of Basil the Proedros, 
who may very weli have conceived the lines himself, 
since it was not unusual at that time for cultivated people 
to compose in prose and verse. 

The medallions with busts on the paten are beautifully 
made. In view of the fact that they cover small sections 
of the letters, it seems they were added after the inscrip- 
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BASIL THE PROEDROS continued 


tion had been put on. This is unusual, but without the 
medallions, the spaces they occupy would be too wide 
to leave vacant, which would be even more unusual, and 
so they are doubtless contemporary. Stylistically the 
medallions are close to coins struck in the third quarter 
of the tenth century, particularly to the solidi of Romanus 
II (959-963). The medallion with the bust of Christ has 
an interesting iconographical peculiarity—the cross is 
not set in a halo, but is in back of Christ’s head and its 
branches extend to the border of the medallion, the 
border thus taking the place of the halo. The same con- 
ception may be seen in the early icon (seventh century) 
of Saint Peter on Mount Sinai. Also, in the miniature of 
Theodora in the Menologium of Basil II (976-1025), 
now in the Vatican Library, Theodora holds a medallion 
with the bust of Christ in which the cross extends to the 
edges, thus making the outer rim of the medallion the 
halo, as it seems to be on the silver paten. This would 
indicate a long tradition for the idea. The borders of the 
medallions appear to serve as haloes for the archangels 
Michael and Gabriel. The Virgin, however, has a distinct 
and separate halo in the normal manner. 

Charles Diehl made a special study of the inscription 
on the chalice (‘De la signification du titre de ‘Proédre’ 
a Byzance,” in Mélanges Offerts a4 M. Gustave Schlum- 
berger [Paris 1924] I, 105-117). The Basil who was the 


donor of the chalice and the Basil who ordered the rel- 
iquary at Limburg had long been known to be identical, 
but Diehl pointed out that the chalice was made between 
963 and 985. In 963 Basil greatly aided Nicephorus 
Phocas in the revolution that resuited in Nicephorus’ be- 
coming emperor (963-969). Romanus II had harshly re- 
moved Basil from the position of Parakoimomenos which 
he had held for many years. Nicephorus Phocas not only 
reinstated him but, in gratitude for his help, created the 
new title of ‘‘Proedros’” for him. The chalice, then, 
would not have been made before the event in 963, nor 
would it have been made after 985, when the young 
Emperor Basil II again removed Basil the Proedros 
from office, a shock that probably brought about his 
death shortly after. 

In studying these objects, it becomes obvious that the 
chalice and the paten in Venice and the reliquary in Lim- 
burg are not from the same workshop. Since the repoussé 
medallions on the paten seem close to the gold solidi of 
Romanus II, the chalice and paten may very likely have 
been made in one of the imperial workshops or one 
patronized by the court. The Limburg reliquary suggests 
a different workshop, also imperial. These objects indi- 
cate clearly that anyone wishing to order objects of art 
in Constantinople could find more than one workshop to 
patronize. This fact may be an obvious one, but we are 





























a]. apt to overlook it when attempting to classify objects of 
art that have no inscription or other definite methods of 
on dating them. 

The chalice and paten have remarkable elegance of 





us 
ee proportion and line, and the glow of silver with the 
e- green stone gives them a rich and jewel-like quality. 


-h Here we have two beautiful works of art, commissioned 











ly | by a patron of the arts who was also a notable figure 

re in Byzantine history. As a result they can be dated ap- 

n, proximately, a rare thing among Byzantine works of art. 

or Aside from their great beauty these pieces are remarkable 

12 because they are the only matched chalice and paten 

Os surviving to us from tenth-century Constantinople. 

ws The paten, of green stone with silver mounting, in St. Mark's. Right, and 
left, below: details of the figure medallions on the rim of the paten. 
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High-backed chair for two. Statuette of hus- 
band and wife. About 1200 B.c. 


Low-backed chair. From tomb of Ankhef- 
en-Sekhmet, 600-400 B.c. Legs in form of 
fore and hind legs of cow, each foot on a 
block. This type of furniture leg still sur- 
vives in principle. Side bars end behind 
in a lotus flower. Over the straight low 
back, a thin cushion or pad. Under the 
chair and under the sitter’s feet is a rug 
of grass, the long strands of grass bound 
with cross-strands at center and ends. 
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By DOROTHY KENT HILL 
Curator of Ancient Art, The Walters Art Gallery 


Not very much furniture from ancient Egyptian times 
has survived, and for obvious reasons. Being of wood, 
much of this furniture has been broken or burned or has 
rotted away, even in the comparatively dry Egyptian 
climate. Also, Egyptian homes probably were more 
sparsely furnished than our own. Nevertheless, one can 
form a good idea of this furniture by looking at Egyptian 
representations of the people and of their anthropomor- 
phic deities, both groups being frequently represented in 
stone, in the round and in relief. The deities were some- 
times given furniture decorated with special emblems 
and otherwise very elaborate, while designs illustrated 
with common people surely came straight from actual 
homes. The accompanying photographs are all of objects 
in one museum: the Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore. 
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High-backed chair with braced seat. Statue of the priestess 
Enehey. 1300-1100 B.c. 








Low-backed seat for two. Funerary stele of the sculptor Mentu-user and his wife Hepu. Before 
2050 B.c. Form like that of low-backed chair on opposite page, but with seat much lower and 
broader. Since the sculptor was unable to indicate the breadth of the seat, he made it deep, with 
one figure sitting in front of the other. Before the figures, a large round table with central 
pedestal, and on it a joint of meat, a goose, vegetables and fruit; also two small rectangular 
tables supporting stoppered pottery jars. 
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continued 


Chair for two with openwork back. From 
funerary stele of Tembu and his wife Te-nen. 
Before 1500 B.c. Placing of figures as on low- 
backed seat for two shown on page 277. 
Chair, with usual animal legs, is painted 
black. Grass rug still bears traces of green 
paint. Before the couple is a round table 
with central pedestal, holding meat and 
other offerings. Two jars stand below table. 


Rectangular table with braces. From tomb of Ankhef-en-Sekhmet, 600-400 B.c. Two men seated on ground a 








re playing a game. 














ime. 




















Low-backed throne of the god 
Osiris. From temple wall relief, 
after 663 B.c. A cushion covers 
seat and back of chair. Behind 
Osiris stands the goddess Isis; on 
her head is a chair with high back, 
a punning reference to the hiero- 
glyph of her name. Before Osiris, a 
round table with central pedestal, 
holding long loaves of bread and 
other food offerings. 








Braced openwork stool of the god- 
dess Maat. Bronze statuette, after 
663 B.c. Sun disc at front. 


Low-backed throne of the goddess 
Neith. Bronze statuette, after 663 
B.C. Rounded back of throne may 
suggest spread wings of hawk. Be- 
fore the goddess are two figures of 
the young god Harpocrates and a 
kneeling worshiper. 























Throne of the goddess Bastet. Large 
faience statuette, after 332 B.c. The 
throne is on a pedestal approached by 
steps. The sides are decorated with 
two rows of standing figures of 
Neheb-ka, the serpent god. 


CHAIRS 

AND TABLES 

OF THE 

ANCIENT EGYPTIANS 


continued 





Throne of the god Ptah. Statuette of 
glazed stone, date uncertain. Arms of 
throne are formed by walking lions. 
Sides of throne have relief of lion 
Overcoming enemy. At back, Isis, with 
spread wings, is protecting Ptah. Ptah’s 
legs are broken off. 





Throne of the goddess Isis. Bronze 
statuette, after 663 B.c. Openwork 
chair with rounded back, seat resting 
on the backs of walking lions. Under 
the goddess’ feet, a low footstool; on 
her lap, the baby Harpocrates. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NEWS 


Obituaries 


With regret we announce the deaths 
of these well known scholars in the 
fields of archaeology and prehistory: 

Sir JOHN HUBERT MARSHALL, from 
1902 to 1931 Director-General of 
Archaeology in India, where he ex- 
plored widely and did much for the 
conservation of ancient monuments 
(died August 17, 1958, at the age of 
eighty-two) ; 

Freiherr GUIDO VON KASCHNITZ- 
WEINBERG, specialist in the archae- 
ology and prehistory of the Mediter- 
ranean area and author of Sculture del 
magazzino del museo vaticano (died 
September 1, 1958, at the age of sixty- 
eight). 


Norton Lecturer for 1959 


The recipient of the Charles Eliot 
Norton -Lectureship for 1959 is Miss 
Kathleen Kenyon of the University of 
London, Institute of Archaeology. Be- 
sides. being Lecturer in Palestinian Ar- 
chaeology at that institution, Miss Ken- 
yon is also Director of the British 
School of Archaeology in Jerusalem. 
Her field experience is broad, having 
been gained in Britain, Rhodesia (her 
first digging was done at Zimbabwe, 
in Southern Rhodesia), Tripolitania 
and Palestine. Many of our readers 
will remember that she published 
an article, “Jericho, Oldest Walled 
Town,” in ARCHAEOLOGY 7 (1954) 
2-8. Miss Kenyon has published many 
reports on her work in Britain and 
elsewhere; her recent books include 
Beginning in Archaeology and Digging 
Up Jericho. 


Americanists Meet in Costa Rica 


The Thirty-third International Con- 
gress of Americanists took place July 
20-27, 1958, in San José, Costa Rica, 
and was attended by about 375 mem- 
bers. from some forty countries. Both 
the present and the past of the New 


World figured in the topics for dis- 
cussion in the sectional meetings, since 
Americanists include both archaeolo- 
gists and anthropologists. The archae- 
ological sessions were divided on a 
geographical basis into North Ameri- 
can, South American, Mexican and 
Isthmian archaeology, the last includ- 
ing the whole area from Panama to 
Guatemala. There was also a section 
on general archaeology, one on dating 
and calendrical systems, of interest to 
historians as well as archaeologists, 
and one on manuscripts and archaeo- 
logical objects of art. A number of 
symposia proved to be of particular 
interest to the members and provoked 
stimulating discussion. The symposium 
topics of greatest interest included the 
following: Definition of the Formative 
Period in Nuclear America, Problems 
of the Regions Lying Between Meso- 
american and Andean Cultures, Ab- 
original Plant Diffusion, and Trans- 
pacific Contacts. 

In a brief summary of the proceed- 
ings of a large congress it is, unfortu- 
nately, impossible to discuss individual 
papers or even to recapitulate the con- 
clusions reached by the round table 
discussions, but it will be evident that 
those fortunate enough to attend the 
Americanist Congress in San José 
found themselves well rewarded. 

The opening and closing sessions 
were held in the National Theater, 
presided over by Dr. Doris Stone, who 
as President of the Congress so ably 
organized the proceedings. It was an- 
nounced that the Thirty-fourth Con- 
gress will take place during July or 
August, 1960, in Vienna. 

In addition to the working sessions 
there were the rounds of hospitality 
and specially arranged events which 
always add to the pleasure and satis- 
faction of attending an international 
congress. A number of special exhibits 
were arranged, both of pre-Columbian 
and present-day arts and crafts. These 
included part of a collection of pre- 


Columbian gold owned by the Central 
Bank of Costa Rica. A color film re- 
producing gold jewelry from the Cul- 
tural Center of Guayaquil, Ecuador, 
provided good material for compari- 
son. Other films shown were Thor 
Heyerdahl’s pictures from Easter Is- 
land and “The Mayas Across the Cen- 
turies,’ by Giles G. Healey. On the 
first evening the members of the Con- 
gress were invited to a buffet supper 
by the president of the Automobile 
Touring Club of Costa Rica, and on 
other evenings receptions were given 
by the ODECA, and by the French and 
American embassies. A visit to the 
Inter-American Institute of Agricul- 
tural Sciences was on the last day’s 
program, and immediately following 
the closing session of the Congress the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs gave a re- 
ception for the members. 

One of the most interesting events 
was the folklore festival, in which 
singers and dancers from Panama, 
Costa Rica, Honduras and Guatemala 
took part. A whole cofradia of the Cak- 
chiqueles from Solola, in Guatemala, 
performed a religious ritual. All the 
dances and songs, by Cunas, Mos- 
quitos, Black Caribs, Cakchiqueles and 
others, were a rich source for knowl- 
edge of the past, perpetuating myths, 
traditions, beliefs and customs of great 
antiquity. 


Exhibit of Maya Art 


The first great exhibition devoted 
solely to the art of the Mayas will 
come to this country in November. 
There have been important exhibitions 
of Mexican art and of Middle Ameri- 
can art but none yet to show the in- 
dividuality of the Maya achievement. 
The Detroit Institute of Art, working 
with the University Museum in Phila- 
delphia, the Kansas City Museum and 
the DeYoung Museum in San Fran- 
cisco, has arranged with the Guatema- 
lan government to lend an important 
group of Maya works to form the nu- 
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cleus of this exhibition. After opening 
in Philadelphia in November, the 
show will go to Detroit in January, 
then to Kansas City and finally to the 
Pacific Coast. During its stay in De- 
troit the exhibition will be the occasion 
for a symposium on Maya art which 
will take place the week-end of Feb- 
ruary 13-15, Among the experts who 
will take part is Carlos Samayoa Chin- 
chilla, the Director of the Institute of 
Anthropology and History, Guatemala. 


Excavations In Mallorca 


Archaeological activity continued this 
past summer at the site of Roman 
Pollentia at Alcudia, Mallorca, and the 
nearby necropolis of Son Real. Work- 
ing under the supervision of Dr. Luis 
Pericot of the University of Barcelona, 
Professors Miguel Tarradell of the 
University of Valencia and Daniel E. 
Woods of Manhattanville College, 
Purchase, New York, resumed their 
examination of the Roman colony 
founded, according to literary sources, 
in 125 B.C. 

Their efforts are sponsored by the 
William L. Bryant Foundation, which 
is primarily devoted to research in the 
Greek and Roman phases of Spanish 
history. The Foundation’s headquarters 
in Alcudia houses the Archaeological 
Museum of Alcudia in addition to its 
own facilities for the excavation, 
preservation and publication of archae- 
ological finds in the area. Among proj- 
ects already undertaken by the Foun- 





Circular tomb of fifth century B.c. at necropolis near Ca’n Picafort. 
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dation has been the excavation of two 
Roman theaters, one in Alcudia in 
1954, published under the Foundation’s 
auspices by Dr. Martin Almagro, and 
a second one in Tarragona, where the 
work, supervised by Senor D. Luis 
Amoros, was concluded in 1957. 

Professors Pericot, Tarradell and 
Woods are continuing a project begun 
in the summer of 1957. At that time 
they uncovered an area of Pollentia 
8 x 34 meters. Pottery finds within the 
area indicated that the colony was 
founded in the second century B.c. and 
destroyed in the fourth century A.D. 
That part of the city wall of Pollentia 
which has been studied dated approxi- 
mately 10 B.c. to A.D. 40. The exca- 
vators have also located a cemetery 
from the imperial era lying outside the 
mediaeval city wall of Alcudia and 
yielding objects which point to a date 
of the second century B.C. 

A second cemetery, that of Son Real, 
was brought to light during 1957 about 
ten miles from Alcudia near the village 
of Ca’n Picafort. This latter, pre- 
Roman in date, consists of large cir- 
cular and rectangular tombs dug into 
the rocky earth and lined with large 
stones, with stone slabs for floor and 
roof. Several skeletons have been found 
in each tomb thus far opened. Furnish- 
ings of the tombs included pottery, 
bronze and iron weapons and jewelry, 
and bones carved in the shape of bottle 
stoppers. 

This past summer the excavators 
uncovered sixty additional tombs at 
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Picafort and extended the excavations 
of Roman Pollentia another 8 x 34 
meters. We look forward to reports on 
their progress in coming seasons. 


Minoan-Mycenaean Colloquium 


The second international meeting of 
scholars working on the Mycenaean 
and Minoan inscriptions was held in 
Pavia, Italy, from the first to the fifth 
of September, 1958 (2° Colloquio In- 
ternazionale di Studi Mino-Micenei) - 
About twenty persons were able to at- 
tend. Professor P. Meriggi, the Collegio 
Ghislieri, and the University of Pavia 
were the hosts, while P. Chantraine 
(Paris) presided. In the papers pre- 
sented and in the discussions, formal 
and informal, many of the problems 
prominent in the study of the My- 
cenaean and Minoan scripts and in the 
Mycenaean dialect of Greek were con- 
sidered. In particular these included 
the relation of the Mycenaean texts to 
the study of Homer, the interpretation 
of the tablets found at Pylos in 1957 
and of the O-KA tablets (a series 
often thought to record military prepa- 
rations from the last year before the 
destruction of the palace of Nestor at 
Pylos), the interpretation and the val- 
ues of the signs of the script, especially 
of the labio-velar series, the identifica- 
tion of the handwriting of the several 
scribes, suggestions for the values of 
signs of the Minoan Linear A Script 
which might lead to its decipherment, 
and the discovery of Cypro-Minoan in- 
scriptions at Enkomi in Cyprus. 

Several papers given at the Congress 
for Classical Archaeology (see page 
287) were also on Minoan and My- 
cenaean problems, aspects of these cul- 
tures on a historical or archaeological 
basis. 

E. L. Bennett announced at Pavia a 
proposal to distribute among all those 
who are working on the Minoan, My- 
cenaean and Cypro-Minoan scripts 
and closely related fields the more or 
less. monthly “Mycenaean Bibliogra- 
phy” which has since 1957 reported to 
many American scholars news of re- 
cent articles and discoveries. Now, 
with generous assistance from the Uni- 
versity of Texas, the first issue of the 
new series, under the name ‘“NES- 
TOR,” has been sent out. Copies may 
be had by addressing Dr. Bennett, 
2703 Main Building, the University of 
Texas, Austin 12, Texas. 
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The serious side of the Congress is shown in the discussion between Mlle. Suzanne de St. Mathurin of Paris, Prof. Dorothy Gar- 





rod of Cambridge and Prof. Ole Klindt-Jensen of Copenhagen, while the enjoyment of the harbor tour is reflected in the smiles 
of Prof. S. J. De Laet of Ghent, Mrs. Liam de Paor of Dublin and Prof. Gerhard Bersu of Frankfurt-am-Main. 


Congress for Prehistoric Studies 


A distinguished group of scholars 
and archaeologists met in Hamburg, 
Germany, from August 24 to August 
30, 1958, at the Fifth International 
Congress. for Pre- and Protohistory 
under the presidency of Dr. Gerhard 
Bersu. This was the largest group to 
meet since the Congress was first 
organized before the Second World 
War. Close to seven hundred members 
attended and nearly three hundred 
papers were offered. The members came 
from some forty-eight countries, and 
there were over twenty representatives 
from the United States. The well 
atranged meetings were conducted 
with smooth efficiency. Interesting and 
carefully organized excursions to pre- 
historic sites took place before and 
after the week of the meetings. 

The range of subject-matter may be 
judged from the general topics covered 
by the ten section meetings. The topics 
were as follows: methods and general 
problems, related aspects of the natural 
sciences, the Palaeolithic and Meso- 
lithic periods, the Neolithic period, the 
Bronze Age, the Iron Age (both Hall- 
statt and La Téne), the Roman and 
Migration periods, the Viking and 
Slavic periods, archaeology and ethnol- 
ogy outside the Old World and pre- 
historic anthropology. The last two 
sections named met in the Hamburg 
Museum for Ethnology and Prehistory, 
the rest at the University of Hamburg. 

The importance of Carbon 14 dating, 
especially for early periods, was re- 
flected in the number of papers dealing 
with various aspects of this subject. 


The necessity of using with caution the 
comparatively few dates thus far pro- 
vided by this method was emphasized, 
as well as the need for making avail- 
able many more samples of usable ma- 
terial. Other physico-chemical methods 
of dating archaeological horizons were 
discussed, and papers on ecological 
problems, pollen analysis, dendro- 
chronology and different aspects of 
palaeobotany were also presented. 

In the sections on specific periods 
there were many papers giving the re- 
sults of recent excavations as well as 
those of a more general nature, dealing 
with chronological revisions, new inter- 
pretations of material already known, 
and broad problems. 

An excursion for the whole group 
took place during the Congress. This 
was a visit to a pair of related sites on 
the coastal plain near Bremerhaven, 
the Feddersen Wierde, a marsh settle- 
ment of the first century B.c. to the 
fifth century A.D., and the Heiden- 
schanze hill fort of late La Téne—early 
Roman Age date. Large-scale excava- 
tion at both these sites is being carried 
out as part of the planned research 
program of the Deutsche Forschungs- 
gemeinschaft of Bonn. The Feddersen 
marsh village had been occupied by 
cattle-keeping farmers, and was one of 
a group of similar villages in the area 
whose inhabitants could withdraw 
within the Heidenschanze hill fort in 
times of danger. 

The two excursions which took 
place during the week before the Con- 
gress started out together from Stutt- 
gart, kept together for part of the 
time and then separated for two days 


and joined together for the last stage 
of the trip. About sixty-five Congress 
members joined the excursions. Rather 
more than half elected to go with I-A, 
the objective of which was to see the 
geological and geographical nature of 
the country and to visit some of the 
important prehistoric monuments in 
the states of Wiirttemburg, Rhineland, 
Westphalia and Hannover. A number 
of Roman sites and remains were 
among these monuments, and the jour- 
ney down the Rhine Valley provided ex- 
tracurricular scenic beauty. Excursion 
I-B in its itinerary through the uplands 
also enjoyed the beauty of the Swabian 
Alps and the rolling countryside while 
visiting Celtic oppida, or hill forts, and 
megalithic graves. The entire group 
visited the late Hallstatt-early La Téne 
(sixth-fifth centuries B.c.) fortification 
of the Heuneburg near Sigmaringen 
and the impressive site of a late Celtic 
oppidum on the Donnersberg. An im- 
pressive site of a quite different sort 
was the reconstructed Roman fort of 
the early third centry A.D. at Saalburg. 
The last prehistoric objective of both 
groups was the “Seven Stone Houses” 
of Fallingbostel, on the famous Liine- 
burger Heide. These were restored 
many years ago and were less imposing 
than some of the megalithic monu- 
ments seen earlier. 

The genial hospitality shown to the 
two groups by various local authorities 
was much enjoyed. At Stuttgart, at 
Zwiefalten in Wirttemburg, at Saal- 
burg in Hannover, at Bonn, Duisburg, 
Xanten, Cloppenburg, Oldenburg, Hoya 
and Liineburg the visiting archaeol- 
ogists were graciously welcomed and 
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feasted on the food and wine of the 


country. 

The city of Hamburg treated the 
entire Congress. to an evening boat tour 
around the dock area and down the 
Elbe almost to Wilhelmshaven. This 
delightful interlude was enhanced by a 
lavish buffet supper served on board. 
The Senate of the city also honored the 
members of the Congress with a re- 
ception at the Rathaus. 

Two excursions took place after the 
Congress sessions, and more than a 
hundred members participated in each. 
Excursion II, which lasted three days, 
allowed the group to see some of the 
most important prehistoric and early 
historic monuments of  Schleswig- 
Holstein. These included some mega- 
lithic graves, a Viking town, various 
ring forts (mostly Slavic) and the 
Thorsberger Moor, famous for votive 
offerings of the La Téne migration 
period. At Schleswig there was a re- 
ception at the Museum for Pre- and 
Protohistory, and another reception for 
the group at Libeck. 

Excursion III was organized by 
the Deutsche Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, Berlin, and gave the partici- 
pants a survey of the outstanding sites 
and monuments in the German 
Democratic Republic (Eastern Ger- 
many) and opportunities to visit 
museums, research centers and excava- 
tions. The excursion left Liibeck at the 
close of Excursion II, and made its 
way to Berlin via Stralsund, Magde- 
burg, Halle, Meissen, Dresden, Jena 
and Weimar. This excursion covered 
more ground than the others and lasted 
eight days. On the island of Rigen 
the sites included the Slavic sanctuary 
in the castle of Arcona, the ring fort 
of Hertha, a Mesolithic site and a 
Bronze Age grave mound. One of the 
most interesting visits was to the ex- 
cavation, at Behren-Liibchin, of an 
early mediaeval stronghold with well 
preserved wood construction. At Ehr- 
ingsdorf the group examined a trav- 
ertine deposit of Upper Palaeolithic 
date containing interesting fossils. At 
the Halle museum members of the 
excursion were given a reception and 
an unhurried opportunity to see the 
fine prehistoric collections. Visits to 
cathedrals and art collections were also 
on the program in various places, and 
when the group finally arrived in 
Berlin on the evening of the last day, 
they were lavishly entertained by the 
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Deutsche Akademie. 

At the concluding session of the 
Congress in Hamburg, the President, 
Dr. Bersu, to whom especially was due 
the excellent program and fine or- 
ganization of the meeting, introduced 
the incoming President of the Sixth 
Congress, Professor A. C. Blanc, and 
the new Secretary (who had also 
served most ably in that capacity dur- 
ing much of the preparation for the 
Fifth Congress), Professor S. J. De 
Laet. The next Congress will take place 
in Italy in 1962. In a brief address the 
new President emphasized the idea 
that prehistory is simply a phase of 
history and predicted the dawn of a 
new humanism, an era when history 
will be treated on a broader scale. 


Inventory of Cypriot Antiquities 


Dr. Paul Astrém of the Swedish In- 
stitute in Athens is preparing a com- 
prehensive inventory of Cypriot objects, 
and is. anxious to have information on 
Cypriot antiquities in museums or 
private collections in the United States 
and elsewhere. He asks that any of 
our readers having information about 
such Cypriot material communicate 
directly with him at the following ad- 
dress: The Swedish Institute, 29 Jan 
Smuts Street, Athens, Greece. 


New Discoveries at Amatitlan 


Dr. Stephan Borhegyi of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma has. again this 
year written us an account of archae- 
ological activities of the past summer 
in Guatemala. As in 1957, a group of 
students at the summer session of San 
Carlos University of Guatemala, under 
the direction of Dr. Borhegyi, con- 
ducted explorations at Lake Amatitlan, 
a resort area seventeen miles south of 
Guatemala City. The students. this past 
season were divided into four groups: 
two surveyed and mapped the shore 
areas, noting sites and finds; one 
group worked in the Guatemalan Na- 
tional Museum of Archaeology and 
Ethnology, recording and restoring col- 
lected material; and the fourth group 
penetrated the waters of the lake itself, 
exploring sites discovered previously 
as well as bringing to light new areas 
for investigation. 

The groups working along the shore 
of the lake dug test pits, and surveyed 
and mapped both old and new sites. 
Three new sites were discovered during 


the summer, two near the shore and 
one four miles south of the lake. The 
lake shore sites seem to have been quite 
extensive, with large mounds and ex- 
cellent cyclopean masonry. Pottery 
from these two sites belonged gener- 
ally to the Late Pre-Classic and Classic 
periods. Large collections of specimens 
were made at all of the shore sites. 
Some of this material was strikingly 
similar to that found under water. 

The students in the museum photo- 
graphed and catalogued two important 
collections of specimens discovered in 
the lake. One group consisted of one 
hundred objects donated by Mr. Jorge 
Castillo from among almost four 
hundred in his collection. These ob- 
jects, mostly incense burners bearing 
representations of various animals, 
fruits and flowers, were all found at a 
single underwater site called ‘‘Lava- 
deros,”’ which is located close to hot 
springs and not far from an Early 
Classic site on the lake shore. It was 
thought that a definite Teotihuacan 
influence from Mexico could be seen in 
this material, which bore many motives 
completely new to the highland Maya 
repertoire. Another important collec- 
tion, that of Dr. Guillermo Mata 
Amado, was also photographed and in- 
ventoried. More than one hundred 
items in this collection came from the 
Lavaderos site, and among these too 
Teotihuacan types and _ decorations 
were much in evidence. 

The group engaged in diving with 
aqualungs explored old and new sites 
and brought to light a large amount of 
material. From the Lavaderos site this 
included various. stone sculptures: a 
complete yoke and some fragments of 
mushroom stones and of seated figures. 
The divers discovered two offering sites 
hitherto unknown which yielded pot- 
tery and figurines. The specimens from 
one site were Late Pre-Classic in date 
while those from another showed 
affinities with previously excavated ma- 
terial dating to the Late Classic. One 
especially interesting underwater find 
was that of a jar containing liquid 
mercury, together with cinnabar, graph- 
ite and jade fragments. Three previous 
similar finds from different places had 
been of Early Classic date. 

The number and variety of archae- 
ological finds along the shores and 
under the waters of Lake Amatitlan 
have become most impressive. It would 
appear that those objects found on the 
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lake bottom were special offerings to 
the gods, cast ceremonially into the 
water. The dates for various groups of 
finds would indicate a long history of 
such ceremonials, perhaps beginning 
as early as 800 B.c. More diving and 
excavation are planned for next sum- 
mer and some present finds will be 
subjected to further investigation, such 
as Carbon 14 dating. We hope that 
shortly Dr. Borhegyi will give the 
readers of ARCHAEOLOGY a fuller ac- 
count of the scope and significance of 
the Amatitlan discoveries. 


Current Near East Excavations 


The following reports on excava- 
tions in different parts of Western 
Asia were given at the seventh Ren- 
contre Assyriologique, which was held 
in Paris in June 1958. These meetings 
were inaugurated in 1950 to facilitate 
an informal exchange of ideas and in- 
formation concerning current projects. 
among scholars interested in the ar- 
chaeology, epigraphy, philology and 
history of the Sumero-Akkadian and 
neighboring areas. Each archaeological 
report is made by the director or some 
other member of an expedition return- 
ing from the season’s campaign and 
thus has all the freshness and excite- 
ment of new discoveries whose relation 
to material already known is still to 
be worked out. Even a brief description 
of some significant points should be of 
general interest. The sites include the 
Hittite capital Hattusha at Boghazkéy 
in central Turkey, Uruk (modern 
Warka) in southern Iraq, which has a 
long history of occupation, Nippur, the 


Sumerian religious city in south central 
Iraq, the Assyrian city of Nimrud- 
Calah in northern Iraq, the area of 
Lake Van in eastern Turkey and the 
Urartian fortress of Taishebaini, at 
modern Karmir Blur in the Armenian 
SSR. 

The first report was that of 
H. Lenzen, director of the German ex- 
cavations at Uruk. One of the expedi- 
tion’s aims was to find the limits be- 
tween the precincts of the Eanna and 
Anu temples, the two great sanctuaries 
of Uruk. Investigation of the area to 
the south proved disappointing because 
tremendous pits for bricks, dug in the 
Sasanian period (third-seventh cen- 
turies A.D.), had destroyed the founda- 
tions of all structures deep down to the 
archaic levels. Though vestiges of large 
buildings of the Jemdet Nasr period 
(Late Protoliterate, ca. 3000 B.C.) 
could be discerned and five building 
periods distinguished, no _ coherent 
plans could be reconstructed. 

The area to the west seems to have 
been given over to industrial purposes. 
On the surface of the Uruk VI level 
there were traces of curious channels, 
only eight to twelve inches wide, which 
must have carried fiery liquid matter. 
It has been suggested that this is evi- 
dence for metal working. In the same 
atea but in an earlier, Jemdet Nasr, 
level were discovered some small 


cylindrical molds for casting by the 
cire perdue process and a bar of unre- 
fined gold weighing two pounds. 
Other important finds were a rather 
crude female statuette the head of 
which, now missing, had been attached 


by a dowel, the largest cylinder seal so 
far discovered at Uruk (10 cm. high), 
and fifteen new seal impressions dating 
from the Protoliterate period. 

Two interesting tombs from _ the 
early centuries of the Christian era 
have also been discovered at Uruk. 
Superficially they looked like identical 
tumuli, but it was found that quite dif- 
ferent circular walled structures sur- 
rounded the actual tomb chambers. 
Both tombs contained gold crowns or 
wreathes imitating olive branches, with 
the fruit made either of solid gold or 
of faience covered with gold leaf. Both 
the type of tomb and the grave con- 
tents are foreign to Mesopotamia; 
Lenzen associates them with a Greek 
colony which existed at Uruk in the 
second century A.D. 

The report on the German excava- 
tion at Boghazkéy was made by H. Ot- 
ten on behalf of the director, Kurt 
Bittel. The entire season’s work was 
concentrated on two sections within 
the ancient town and on the royal 
citadel at Biiyiikkale. More of the Old 
Assyrian merchant colony found in 
1956 was discovered in the northern 
part of the lower town. This layer, dat- 
ing to the eighteenth century B.C., is 
level IV, while the superimposed Old 
Hittite layer is level II]. The structures 
of the latter differ in plan and con- 
struction from those of IV and already 
show the characteristics of Hittite ar- 
chitecture. In the fifteenth century B.C. 
great building activity began in this 
part of the town, centered around the 
temple of the weather god, which ex- 
isted until the destruction of the Hittite 





The largest cylinder seal hitherto discovered at Uruk, with an impression made from it. 




















Empire, about 1200. The secular quar- 
ters nearby, however, underwent sev- 
eral changes which can be divided in 
general into two building periods, the 
fifteenth-fourteenth centuries and the 
thirteenth century. The second is well 
dated both by tablets and by seals of 
the “Great King” Tudhalja IV. 

A new Hittite archive of cuneiform 
tablets was discovered in the royal 
citadel. The building in which the 
archive was found is only partly exca- 
vated, but the tablets lay in a single 
room. Their contents are similar to 
those of the previously found archives: 
they include some important historical 
texts concerning the Hittite king Hat- 
tushili I (ca. 1600 B.c.). One text men- 
tions various campaigns made by Hat- 
tushili, including one to the land of the 
Hurrians. Statues of Hurrian deities 
are enumerated in the booty taken. 

The most spectacular find, however, 
was made in post-Hittite layers, in the 
excavation of a gate which led through 
the fortification walls on the steep 
southern edge of the citadel. Between 
the outer wall of the gate and the 
southern gate tower a limestone sculp- 
tured group was found in a niche. The 
sculpture consists of three figures 
standing on one base, a female in the 
middle and a smaller male figure at 
each side. One of the men is playing a 
seven-stringed kithara, the other blows 
a double flute; both are nude except 
for short trousers. The goddess wears 
a long pleated skirt; the upper part of 
her body, of which only small frag- 
ments are preserved, is nude. Her head, 
with long side curls covering the ears, 
is crowned by an exceptionally tall and 
elaborate headdress, as may be seen in 
the illustration. On the basis of strati- 
graphic evidence the group should be 
dated at latest to the sixth century B.c. 

The latest results from the Joint Ex- 
pedition to Nippur were reported by 
A. Goetze of Yale University. The 
main objective of the latest campaign 
was to complete the excavation of the 
superimposed Inanna temples, part of 
which had come to light the season 
before. The latest temple was a mas- 
sive structure with three cellae, re- 
sembling in its ponderous architecture 
the Seleucid temples at Uruk-Warka; 
the coins found in this level date to 
the Parthian period (250 B.C.-A.D.225). 
The architects of this late building, ap- 
parently wishing to base the founda- 
tion on a solid platform, had razed all 
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Head of the goddess from the limestone 
sculptured group found at Boghazkéy. 


previous remains down to the founda- 
tions of the temple built by Shulgi of 
the Third Dynasty of Ur (ca. 2000 
B.c.). Most of Shulgi’s walls were cut 
down to mere ribbons or eliminated al- 
together but more than half of the 
plan was recovered. For the reconstruc- 
tion of the missing part, a contempo- 
rary tablet showing a temple plan may 
prove useful. 

Below Shulgi’s building an ex- 
tremely interesting temple complex has 
now come to light, which, Goetze be- 
lieves, dates from the Second Early 
Dynastic period (early third millen- 
nium). The new evidence seems to 
confirm the strong continuity of re- 
ligious tradition throughout southern 
Mesopotamian history. 

New finds of ivory sculpture at Nim- 
rud-Calah were reported by M. E. L. 
Mallowan, director of the British 
School of Archaeology in Iraq. Most of 
these were discovered in the store- 
rooms of a fortress built by the As- 
syrian king Shalmaneser III. Besides 
weapons and scale armor there were 
not only ivories, many of Phoenician 
style, but also a number of composite 
panels which appeared to have Syrian 
and even Urartian characteristics. Mal- 
lowan suggested that they may have 
been parts of ritual chariots. The sub- 
ject most frequently depicted in these 
panels is a sacred tree between pro- 
tective genii, with a winged sun disk 
floating above. Many of the ivories 
may have been made during the eighth 
and seventh centuries B.c. Of great im- 


portance for the history of glass was 
the discovery in the fort of glass 
plaques showing a sphinx, delicately 
outlined in black, standing before a 
lotus with a blue blossom. 

In another area of the excavation a 
trench was cut through six superim- 
posed layers of Hellenistic occupation. 
Coins found in these layers indicate a 
time lapse of not much more than a 
century. 

P. Hulin of the University of Ox- 
ford described two recent journeys to 
the district of Lake Van in search of 
Urartian remains, especially inscrip- 
tions. Of these he was able to find sev- 
eral unknown fragments of varying 
size. He and his colleagues C. A. Bur- 
ney and G. R. J. Lawson were also for- 
tunate in discovering the fragments of a 
relief showing a deity standing ona bull. 

N. Diakonoff of the Academy of 
Sciences in Leningrad, reporting on 
Urartian excavations, discussed some 
letters written on clay tablets which 
were discovered at the ninth-eighth 
century fortress of Taishebaini, mod- 
ern Karmic Blur. Some of the signs 
and grammatical forms, as well as the 
manner of sealing the letters, suggest 
contacts with the Hurrians and Hittites 
of the second millennium B.c., while 
the use of word dividers is reminiscent 
both of Ugaritic texts and of texts 
written in Achaemenid Iran. Up to 
now the Urartians were assumed to 
nave been without a written language 
until their contacts with the Neo-As- 
syrian Empire in the tenth and ninth 
centuries. The evidence presented by 
Diakonoff, however, seems to show 
that remains of an earlier literary tra- 
dition may have lingered in Urartu. 


EDITH PORADA 
MAURITS VAN LOON 


Greek Sculpture Back in Berlin 


Dr. Margarete Bieber has kindly 
communicated to us some details of 
the return to Berlin of its famous col- 
lection of Greek antiquities. 

In 1945 the Russians removed the 
whole collection of Greek antiquities 
in the Berlin museums, including some 
two thousand marble sculptures, the 
large frieze of the battle of gods and 
giants from the Pergamum altar, and 
innumerable minor works of art. 
Thanks in large measure to the con- 
stant endeavor of Prof. Carl Blimel, 
Director of the Department of An- 
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tiquities in the Berlin Museums, this 
collection, which was carefully stored 
in Moscow and Leningrad, has now 
been returned to Berlin. From Septem- 
ber 1 to September 7 some of the most 
important items of the group, such as 
the Archaic seated goddess, the Berlin 
Amazon, the mourning servants from 
a tomb monument and the reliefs from 
the Pergamum altar, were exhibited at 
the Hermitage, in Leningrad, while 
other pieces were shown in Moscow. 
All these objects were carefully packed 
and transported in more than two 
hundred freight cars to Berlin, where 
some of them were scheduled to be 
temporarily on display in the Perga- 
mum Museum, starting November 2. 
The Pergamum frieze will ultimately 
be reattached to the reconstruction of 
the great altar of Zeus in the Perga- 
mum Museum. It is expected that the 
museum will be reopened on a per- 
manent basis late in 1959. 


Congress of Classical Archaeology 


This Seventh International Congress 
of Classical Archaeology, the first of 
the series to be held after that in 
Berlin in 1939, was initiated by the 
International Association of Classical 
Archaeology in Rome. It was held 
under most distinguished auspices: the 
President of the Organizing Commit- 
tee was Professor Amedeo Maiuri, the 
General Secretary, Professor Pietro 
Romanelli. It was to the enlightened 
efforts and the exceptional organizing 
ability of these two scholars that the 
remarkable success of this undertaking 
was in large measure due. 

The membership exceeded seven 
hundred. First in Rome, September 6-9, 
and then in Naples, September 10-13, 
formal communications, followed by 
discussions, were held in the lecture 
rooms of the respective universities. 
The topics treated were distributed in 
various sections and sub-sections, which 
included not only the traditional 
branches of Greek and Roman archae- 
ology but various peripheral areas to 
the east and north, as well as the tech- 
niques of preservation and restoration 
of monuments and objects and, in par- 
ticular, certain recent additions to scien- 
tific methodology, aerial photography, 
geophysical prospection and submarine 
archaeology. 

From Rome there was an excursion 
to the recently restored Sanctuary of 


Fortuna Primigenia at Praeneste, also 
the possibility of a visit to the excava- 
tions in progress at Santa Severa, 
ancient Pyrgi. Excursions from Naples 
included a day’s visit to Pompeii, with 
its new excavations, and Herculaneum; 
an ‘afternoon’s trip to the Phlegraean 
Fields, stopping at Cumae, Baiae, 
where the vast area of therapeutic 
establishment is now well cleared and 
set in order, and the ‘Tempio di 
Serapide” at Puteoli with its new 
museum; also a day’s excursion to 
Paestum. 

Upon the close of this memorable 
Campanian and Lucanian experience, 
the majority of the “congressisti” chose 
to avail themselves of the Sicilian ex- 
cursion (September 15-22), which in- 
cluded a series. of sites of outstanding 
interest, most of them scenes of recent 
investigations and discoveries—in par- 
ticular Selinus, where “‘anastylosis’” is 
in progress, Gela, with the inaugura- 
tion of the museum, the late Roman 
villa at Piazza Armerina, and finally 
Syracuse. The value of the visits to the 
several sites was enhanced by the au- 
thoritative interpretation generously 
presented by the respective excavators 
and administrators. 

Limitations of space preclude a more 
lengthy account of an event which will 
long remain in the memories of those 
privileged to participate in it as a 
highly rewarding experience, full of 
informative detail, and_ especially 
valuable for the opportunity thus 
afforded for direct personal contact be- 
tween colleagues working in different 
sectors of the vast and diversified field 
of Classical Archaeology. The picture 
evoked in recollection will include the 
perfect understanding between fellow- 
workers who came to the congress from 
far and near, and the generous hospi- 
tality on the part of authorities and 
individuals, worthily symbolized by the 
evening reception offered by the Min- 
istry of Public Instruction at the com- 
pletely rehabilitated Villa d’Este of 
Tivoli, where the qualities of its superb 
vegetation and infinity of splashing 
fountains were fantastically revealed 
or suggested by the recently installed 
system of flood-lighting. All these ex- 
periences were set in a landscape of 
momentous historical associations and 
great natural charm, which appeared 
to advantage in those golden days of 
the early Italian autumn. 


A. W. VAN BUREN 


Gordon Childe Memorial Fund 


The tragic death of Gordon Childe 
in October 1957 was a loss to archae- 
ology everywhere. Professor Childe had 
a unique place in the development of 
archaeological studies. He ranged over 
the whole field of man’s past and not 
the least of his achievements was the 
sense of the essential unity in that past. 
His contributions to the fields of Near 
Eastern, Mediterranean and European 
prehistory have influenced scholars all 
over the world. 

Professor Childe’s colleagues at the 
Institute of Archaeology, University of 
London, feeling that many people who 
knew him would like to participate, 
have undertaken to establish a memo- 
rial to him and are inviting contribu- 
tions to a memorial fund. The purpose 
of the fund is to augment and 
strengthen contacts with students and 
scholars of archaeology from other 
countries, an aim which Professor 
Childe always had very much at heart. 
Up to the present it has not been de- 
cided whether a memorial lecture will 
be established or a fund set up to pro- 
vide grants in aid for foreign travel: 
either proposal would certainly have 
met with Professor Childe’s approval. 
The final decision will be communi- 
cated to subscribers to the fund. Dona- 
tions should be sent as soon as possible 
to: The Secretary, University of Lon- 
don Institute of Archaeology, 31-34 
Gordon Sq., London W.C. 1, England. 


+ Casper J. Kraemer 


The sudden death on November 6th 
of Casper J. Kraemer, Professor of Ar- 
chaeology and Classics at New York 
University, has removed one of the In- 
Stitute’s greatest assets. Professor Krae- 
mer’s extraordinary talent for popular- 
izing archaeology was used to the full 
during recent years when, in addition 
to his regular teaching duties, he pre- 
sented a series of television programs 
to an interested and growing audience. 
For ten years a member of our Editorial 
Board, Professor Kraemer had great in- 
fluence in shaping this magazine’s policy. 
His work as Chairman of the AIA’s 
Film Committee is described by him in 
this very issue; what the article does not 
describe is his devotion to the task, his 
unquenchable enthusiasm and his fan- 
tastic energy. Those who have known 
him as teacher, as friend or as co-worker 
cannot but feel a deep sense of loss. 
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REVIEWS OF RECENT BOOKS 


MARIANAS PREHISTORY. Archaeological Sur- 


vey and Excavations on Saipan, Tinian and 
Rota, by ALEXANDER SPOEHR. 187 
pages, 89 figures. Chicago Natural His- 
tory Museum, Chicago 1957 (Fieldi- 
ana: Anthropology, Vol. 48) $4.50 


The pre-Spanish (and early historic) 
archaeological remains of Guam and 
the islands to the north, which have 
attracted interest and aroused com- 
ment for well over two hundred years, 
have been observed, collected and 
studied for almost forty years. Sys- 
tematic field wurk has been carried on 
only in the last several years—by 
Osborne on Guam (Douglas Osborne, 
“Archaeology on Guam: a Progress 
Report,” American Anthropologist 49 
[1947] 518-524), and by Spoehr on 
the other three of the larger, southern 
Mariana Islands. In this publication 
Spoehr reports concisely but fully on 
his investigations of 1949-50, mainly 
on Saipan. 

The major cultural remains of the 
Marianas are the conspicuous rows of 
stone house-support pillars, called Jatte. 
Of special interest are the gigantic 
latte of the “House of Taga” on 
Tinian, and the still larger shafts and 
hemispherical capstones in place in the 
As Nieves quarry on the smaller island 
of Rota. Other artifacts include com- 
paratively abundant rough brown pot- 
tery, stone implements (adzes, pestles 
and mortars, net-sinkers, sling-stones, 
flake scrapers), shell adzes, fishhooks 
and ornaments, bone points and awls. 
Burials, including both cremation and 
extended inhumation, are found. 

Dr. Spoehr’s classification and de- 
scription of this material, derived 
largely from excavations at several 
sites on Saipan, are valuable, interest- 
ing and probably unexceptionable. The 
findings of the greatest importance are: 
(1) evidence tending to confirm the 
view that the /atte sites extended into 
the historic period (which in the south- 
ern Marianas begins with Magellan’s 
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landfall in 1521); (2) a radiocarbon 
date of aD. 845 +145 from a large, 
short-occupation Jatte site at Blue 
Beach on Tinian; (3) establishment of 
a stratigraphy and seriation—an early 
phase with red-slipped pottery preced- 
ing the /atte and the unslipped brown 
ware; (4) a surprisingly early radio- 
carbon date, 1527 B.c. + 200, associ- 
ated with Marianas Red potsherds, in 
a site without /atte on Saipan; (5) the 
suggestion of early, basic connection 
with Philippines archaeology. 


ERIK K. REED 





National Park Service 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 


STUDIES iN ANCIENT TECHNOLOGY, by 
R. J. ForsEs. Volume I. viii, 194 pages, 
40 figures, 9 tables. Volume II. vi, 215 
pages, 38 figures, 7 tables. Volume III. 
vi, 268 pages, 46 figures, 24 tables. 
E. J. Brill, Leiden 1955 16.50, 16.50, 
19 guilders 


The ingenious ways in which man 
carried out his craft activities in earlier 
times impress Us with his skill and 
adaptability as he developed these 
processes within the limits of available 
materials and cultural traditions. Per- 
haps some knowledge of these tech- 
niques makes us better able to evaluate 
more recent technological developments 
in a less complacent fashion, and it 
certainly increases our respect for the 
technical achievements of our far-re- 
moved ancestors. Among the scholars 
who have studied the varied evidence 
of man’s technological development 
Dr. Forbes has been a distinguished 
contributor to the literature. His train- 
ing and experience as a chemical engi- 
neer and his knowledge of many of the 
ancient languages of the Mediterra- 
nean and Mesopotamian world have 
enabled him to amass and evaluate 
much of the technological data avail- 
able pertaining to pre-Classical and 
Classical antiquity. In this series of 


studies. his essays cover specific phases 
of early technology, bringing together 
interesting and useful materials. 

The first volume contains three es- 
says: Bitumen and Petroleum in An- 
tiquity, the Origin of Alchemy, and 
Water Supply. In the first paper (a 
revised edition of one which first ap- 
peared in 1936), Dr. Forbes discusses 
the nomenclature, classification, loca- 
tion, and composition of the materials 
and summarizes many of the data in a 
map and series of tables. The applica- 
tions of bitumen as a mortar, water- 
proofing agent, road building material, 
adhesive, etc., are described in detail. 
Brief sections also deal with its use 
in magic, medicine, agriculture, mum- 
mification, and the effective Greek Fire, 
which in one form was used in an- 
cient hand grenades. 

Most of the author’s well integrated 
information, judging by his bibliogra- 
phy, was obtained from publications 
appearing through the middle 1930's. 
Important archaeological reports pub- 
lished since then in which references 
are made to the use of bitumen were 
apparently not available when the 
manuscript was revised, but many ex- 
amples of the architectural use of bitu- 
men are given. This essay has good il- 
lustrations and diagrams but it would 
have been helpful if references by fig- 
ure had been made to them in the text. 

Alchemy has a fascination for many 
people. In this twenty-three-page ac- 
count of its origin and early develop- 
ment in Egypt, the Near East and 
Greece, Forbes claims that it can be 
called a science since it describes, clas- 
sifies, and draws conclusions from 
analogies. He suggests that alchemy is 
the early qualitative phase of chemis- 
try. Following the incubation period of 
alchemy, during the time when the 
Greeks were penetrating the Achae- 
menid empire as architects, physicians 
and scientists, came codification in 
Hellenistic times, with an important 
center in Alexandria. Forbes hopes that 
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OXFORD books of exceptional interest 


Myth, ‘Ritual and Kingship 


Essays on the Theory and Practice of Kingship in 
the Ancient Near East and in Israel 


Edited by SAMUEL H. HOOKE. This treatment by a fresh team of distinguished 
scholars under the same editorship as Myth and Ritual (1933) replaces that work 
and sets forth present scholarly views on the function of myth, its relation to 
cult, and the place of the king in the cult. $5.60 


Lachish IV 


Tell ed-Duweir, The Wellcome-Marston Archaeological 
Research Expedition to the Near East 


By OLGA TUFNELL. This final report on Starkey’s excavations of the probable 
site of Lachish in South Palestine covers a period from some time in the fourth 
millennium to the end of the second millennium B.C. This volume discusses 
Chalcolithic and Early Bronze Age caves and burials, Middle and Late Bronze 
Age burials; industries, seals, and inscriptions; pottery; tomb groups and their 
contents. Illustrated. $26.90 


A Descriptive Catalogue of the Persian 
Paintings in the Bodleian Library 


Compiled by B. W. ROBINSON. Brief descriptions, dealing mostly with the 
subject matter of the paintings, for 1274 Persian miniatures in the important col- 
lection of Persian manuscripts in the Bodleian Library. Manuscripts are classified 
and grouped according to period and style within the period. The entries for 
individual miniatures give the subject matter for each and deal with style and 
similar features only where they are of particular interest. A colored frontispiece 
and 4o halftone plates illustrate miniatures from previously unpublished manu- 
scripts. $8.80 


Concise Oxford Atlas— Second Edition 


Edited by DAVID P. BICKMORE and T. K. DERRY. The atlas has been en- 
larged and substantially revised for this second edition but the general arrange- 
ment of the first edition has been retained. The number of historical maps on 
Britain has been increased and historical material on Europe and the rest of the 
world has been mapped. The atlas has been brought completely up-to-date. Al- 
most all of the 120 pages of maps are in color. $7.00 


At all bookstores 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Inc. 









































much alchemical knowledge can be 
gleaned from cuneiform tablets as yet 
undeciphered and classified only into 
general groups. 

An adequate water supply for man’s 
needs has been obtained in several in- 
genious ways. The interesting essay on 
this subject is concerned with wells, 
cisterns, water tunnels in Palestine, 
yanats in Assyria, Armenia and Iran, 
aqueducts in the Near East, Greece 
and Rome, town installations, and 
the contaminated water supplies of 
the Middle Ages. Effective use is made 
of the statements of ancient authors. 
Perhaps in an expanded future edition 
it will be possible to cite more from 
current archaeological reports. A chron- 
ological survey of the control of water 
supplies. concludes this essay. 

Volume II contains papers on Irri- 
gation and Drainage, Power, Land 
Transport and Road Building, and the 
Coming of the Camel. In the first es- 
say the author expands his area of 
interest to include India, China, Europe 
in the Middle Ages, and of course the 
dikes, windmills and sluices of the Low 
Countries and Italy. Much valuable 
material is compressed into this paper. 
Although it would probably not be 


practical to summarize all the archae- 
ological evidence available, yet it 
would have been desirable to relate the 
topography of one of the well exca- 
vated Mesopotamian sites to its canal 
system. Forbes’ statement, “The possi- 
bilities of irrigation in Mesopotamia 
have been overrated since Antiquity” 
(page 17), is of current interest par- 
ticularly in reference to the salting of 
the land. In discussing the methods of 
raising water, the phrase “Evolution of 
the Water Wheel,” used in the almost 
identical Tables I and V which show 
the relationship and development of 
the several types, might be applied 
more cautiously in order to avoid the 
long discarded Pitt-Rivers concept of 
artifact evolution. This fine essay con- 
cludes with a chronological survey of 
irrigation and drainage data and an 
extensive bibliography. 

The chapter on power deals with 


“prime movers” that “convert the 
energy of animal muscles, running 


water, wind or heat into motive power 
for running other machinery.’ Five 
stages are suggested—man power 
(often slaves), animal power (with 
gradual improvements in the methods 
of harnessing), mills run by water or 





wind, steam engines, and finally atomic 
energy (we would now speak of nuclear 
reactions). This chapter is less effec- 
tive in its organization and argument 
than the others in this volume but it 
presents much information on mills. 

The economic, social and military 
aspects of land transport and road 
building are included in an interesting 
discussion which brings together state- 
ments and descriptions from classical 
and mediaeval sources. It contains in- 
formation on the construction, control 
and financing of roads, sewage dis- 
posal and street cleaning, and con- 
cludes with a chronological table of 
Roman road building up to A.D. 125. 

After examining the osteological, 
literary and archaeological evidence of 
the early distribution and uses of the 
camel, Forbes concludes, on the basis 
of the information available in the 
early 1950's, that the camel was do- 
mesticated in Central Asia in what he 
terms late Neolithic times, while the 
dromedary was developed in Arabia at 
the same time or earlier from a differ- 
ent species of wild camel. 

Volume III deals with many phases 
of man’s adornment and sustenance 
and food preservation. In it are de- 





Among Archaeological subjects 
dealt with in 1957 are: 

Recent Excavations 

in Britain 

The Script of Mycenaean 

Greece and its 

Decipherment 

Homer and Mycenae— 

Heroic Greek Society 

Homer and Mycenae— 

The Last Days of Pylos 

Pre-European Africa— 

The Tents of Kedar 








LEADING MODERN ARCHAEOLOGISTS 


are among those who contribute and subscribe to HISTORY TO- 
DAY. During 1957 it carried seven important articles on various 


archaeological subjects. 


GENERAL READERS, 


however, also find HISTORY TODAY an absorbing magazine. It takes as its field the whole of 
our inheritance, from the dawn of civilisation to the present and deals with art and literature, 
with politics, economics and philosophy, with music and with social customs. Current events, 
traced to their roots in the past, take on new meaning. Published each month in London, beau- 
tifully produced and fully illustrated, it stands alone in the English-speaking world. Mail your 
subscription now, $6.00 for twelve issues, to British Publications Inc., 30 East 60th Street, New 
York 22, or if you wish direct to 


History TODAY 


72, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2. England. 
(Specimen copy on request) 


Among contributors are: 


DR. D. W. BROGAN 

SIR JULIAN HUXLEY 

SIR LEWIS NAMIER 

LORD DAVID CECIL 

MISS JACQUETTA HAWKES 
OLIVER LA FARGE 

DR. ARTHUR WALEY 

SIR ARTHUR BRYANT 
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-_ scribed the preparation and uses of a for condensation and selection in the light of modern technology, and point- 
wide variety of chemical compounds— preparation of these essays must have ing out gaps in our knowledge. This 
cosmetics, perfumes, foods, beverages, presented problems of oversimplifica- reviewer echoes the author’s wish, 

















paints, pigments, inks, varnishes, salts, 
preservation processes, and crushing 
and grinding. The accounts given by 
ancient authors supply much of this in- 
formation, especially for Egypt, Greece 
and Rome. A series of tables sum- 
marizes the common and _ botanical 
names of ingredients, together with 
their Egyptian, Sumerian, Akkadian 
and other equivalents. It is difficult to 
single out specific items for comment, 
but I found of particular interest the 
sections on the diet of the Greeks and 
Romans. and on the manufacture of 
beverages. The notes on improvements 
in the techniques of crushing and 
grinding in food preservation summa- 
rize an interesting aspect of technologi- 
cal development, while the extensive 
treatment of cosmetics and pigments 
makes available many interesting facts. 

The rapid advances in the tech- 
nological study of life in the past make 
it impossible for any book to be com- 
pletely up to date. For example, our 
knowledge of the genetic development, 
distribution and uses of grain in an- 
tiquity is increasing rapidly. The need 


tion. At times one would wish for more 
documentation of statements such as, 
“In Mesopotamia about 40% of the 
production of cereals was used for 
brewing” (page 66). The brief section 
on mummification obviously cannot do 
more than outline the subject. It would 
have been helpful if reference had been 
made to a readily available source such 
as Lucas’ Ancient Egyptian Materials 
and Industries. 

It would be easy in criticizing details 
of these essays that were undoubtedly 
prepared over a number of years to 
lose sight of the great scope of the data 
included. More careful editing of the 
volumes, the inclusion of a list of fig- 
ures and tables, and more complete 
bibliographical references would have 
been desirable. The great cost of illus- 
trations must account for their small 
size and at times unsatisfactory nature, 
particularly in Volume II. 

Forbes has performed a _ valuable 
service in preparing these Studies in 
Ancient Technology, assembling the 
widely scattered materials, presenting 
them in an interesting manner in the 


“May these booklets promote discus- 
sion and research.” 

FREDERICK R. MATSON 
Pennsylvania State University 


STUDIES IN ANCIENT TECHNOLOGY, by 
R. J. ForBes. Volume IV. viii, 257 
pages, 36 figures, frontispiece (in 
color), 7 tables, 1 map. E. J. Brill, 
Leiden 1956 20 guilders 

As each volume of this series ap- 
pears it seems more and more remark- 
able that one person is able to compile 
and interpret such a diverse mass of 
material. Here Forbes astounds us with 
his grasp of the history of the textile 
industry. Although he states that the 
book “is not intended as a complete 
manual on ancient textiles” it is diffi- 
cult to find much that has been omitted 
except, as he himself states, “the 
aesthetic and artistic aspects.” Not 
only is information provided concern- 
ing fibers, methods of manufacturing 
cloth, dyeing, sewing and basketry, but 
there is also mention of such things as 
the prices of wool in Mesopotamia, the 
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sources of the various dyes, and laws 
regulating the activities of fullers, 
weavers and others connected with the 
industry. 

Most of the information is derived 
from the writings of ancient authors; 
a smaller proportion is from excava- 
tion reports, and from the latter a good 
deal more could have been extracted. 
If excavation results had been thor- 
oughly reviewed there would not be 
statements such as “One fragment of 
plain linen on a late Minoan sword is 
all that remains from the Aegean. 
Hence we can add little to what was 
already said on the art of weaving in 
ancient Greece from literary sources 
..., for quite a number of specimens 
of ancient weaving have been found in 
Greece and published. The most note- 
worthy is a very large piece of linen 
found at Eleusis. 

One defect perhaps inherent in this 
type of book is that often statements 
which should have been tentative are 
presented as fact. The full bibliog- 
raphy, however, affords the reader an 
opportunity to check any statement. 
Despite some shortcomings, and also 
despite extremely poor proof-reading, 
the book is a mine of valuable in- 


formation for which we must all be 
grateful. The fifth volume of the series 
has already appeared; as far as I 
know, the total number of volumes to 
be expected has not been stated. 


G.D.W. 


COLLECTIONS PREHISTORIQUES. Planches, 
Album No. 1. Drawings by Canon J. 
BouyssoNIE. Preface by Abbé H. 
BREUIL. 4 pages, 112 plates, 1 map. 
Gouvernement Général de |’Algérie, 
Direction de l’Intérieur et des Beaux- 
Arts, Musée d’Ethnographie et de Pré- 
histoire du Bardo. Arts et Métiers 
Graphiques, Paris 1956 


Worthy material emerges from thirty 
years’ oblivion as a striking, usable 
picture-guide to the typology of Al- 
getian—by extension North African 
—prehistory. Handsome, annotated, 
chronologically arranged plates of 
tools, pottery and art review many 
types encountered. Serious gaps and 
imbalances are noted by Breuil in his 
preface. These arise from conditions 
imposing the use of illustrations as- 
sembled by Reygasse for a fuller work 
(never written owing to illness) based 
on his finds in Algeria before 1940, 


the bulk between 1911 and 1925. The 
editors’ supplemental pictures, up-to- 
date guidance and bibliographic notes 
acknowledging later data somewhat 
right the balance. Reygasse’s remounted 
effort launches a Bardo catalogue 
and includes unpublished materials 
and little known types. A five-color 
map dramatizes terrain features and 
plots as many sites in the Sahara as 
in Mediterranean latitudes. 


BRUCE HOWE 
Peabody Museum 
Harvard University 


THE BEGINNINGS OF CHINESE CIVILIZA- 
TION. Three Lectures Illustrated with Finds at 
Anyang, by Li CHI. xvili, 123 pages, in- 
cluding 50 plates. University of Wash- 
ington Press, Seattle 1957 $6.50 


Anyang is the site of the earliest 
known historical capital of China, 
Professor Li is the dean of Chinese 
archaeologists and the principal exca- 
vator of this site, and the book is su- 
perb both in format and content. 

Professor Li’s lectures, given in 1955 
at the University of Washington, are 
here made available. The first lecture, 
“Digging up China’s Past,” discusses 
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some of the problems posed by the 
finding of Sinanthropus pekinensis and 
the relation of the earliest traces of 
Homo sapiens in China to the modern 
Chinese. In “Origin and Early Devel- 
opment,” the second lecture, Professor 
Li says that his answer is an emphatic 
“No” to the question: “Is the civiliza- 
tion of the Shang dynasty homogene- 
ous, autochthonous, and entirely inde- 
pendent of outside influence?’”’ This 
question has always been uppermost 
in the minds of students of early Chi- 
nese culture. He defends this position 
by the use of evidence from the exca- 
vations of the Shang dynasty (ca. 
fourteenth-twelfth century B.c.) tombs 
at Anyang. In his last lecture, ‘“The 
Bronze Age of China,” he gives an ex- 
cellent summary of his studies on 
early Chinese bronzes. 

Although much of this material had 
been published in Chinese, the present 
volume fills a definite need by provid- 
ing an integrated and authoritative 
survey and evaluation of the excava- 
tions of Shang sites in the Anyang re- 
gion. This is one of the most impor- 
tant works on early Chinese culture 
that has appeared in many years. 

R. C. RUDOLPH 
University of California 
Los Angeles 


TRADE AND MARKET IN THE EARLY EM- 
PIRES. Economies in History and Theory, by 
KARL POLANYI, CONRAD M. ARENS- 
BERG and Harry W. PeEarsOoN, Edi- 
tors. xviii, 382 pages, end maps. The 
Free Press, Glencoe, Illinois, and The 
Falcon’s Wing Press 1957 $6.00 


This is a difficult, challenging book 
which merits the attention of those 
who wish to understand the past. Its 
principal concern is with so-called 
marketless economies. In these econ- 
omies the supply-demand-price mech- 
anism familiar to the modern econo- 
mist did not exist; in some, even the 
market-place as an institution was 
lacking. Since a marketless economy 
cannot be understood in terms of the 
economic structure of our own age, a 
twofold problem is presented: first, 
the identification of a marketless econ- 
omy, and second, the development of 
a new and decidedly different approach 
to its analysis. 

The product of research in an in- 
terdisciplinary project in the economic 
aspects of institutional growth at Co- 
lumbia University (1948-55), the book 


contains eighteen chapters by eleven 
authors. A tripartite division is made, 
with two parts devoted to description 
of certain early or primitive economies, 
and the third to an analysis of the re- 
sults and the erection of a system of 
theory for the interpretation of econo- 
mies of this type. 

In Part One the “empirical” data 
for the economies described are drawn 
from historical evidence; in Part Two, 
from anthropological (ethnological ) 
materials. Part Three contains the 
theoretical discussion. 

Without going into detail, it may 
be said that this book is stimulating 
and important. As in most collabora- 
tive works, the chapters are uneven in 
quality. The best are V (Aristotle Dis- 
covers the Economy—Polanyi), XIII 
(The Economy as Instituted Process— 
Polanyi), XVI (The Economy Has 
No Surplus—Pearson), and XVIII 
(The Market in Theory and History 
—Neale). In the chapters based on 
“empirical” data one sometimes ques- 
tions the competence of the authors. 
In the analytical chapters one feels 
that frequently it might have been 
possible to arrive at a simpler, more 
direct mode of expression. One ex- 
ample (page 250) should suffice: 

“Empirically, we find the main pat- 
terns to be reciprocity, redistribution 
and exchange. Reciprocity denotes 
movements between correlative points 
of symmetrical groupings; redistribu- 
tion designates appropriational move- 
ments toward a center and out of it 
again; exchange refers here to vice- 
versa movements taking place as be- 
tween ‘hands’ under a market sys- 
tem.’ Two sentences later we find, 
“At this point some clarification may 
be welcome.” Unfortunately, it is not 
immediately provided. 

Tom B. JONES 
University of Minnesota 


THE PROBLEM OF THE PICTS, edited by 
F, T. WAINWRIGHT. xi, 187 pages, 16 
figures, 12 plates, 7 maps. Philosophi- 
cal Library, New York 1956 $6.00 


Everyone is familiar with the Roman 
conquest and occupation of Britain. 
Beyond the northern frontiers of the 
Roman province, defined to this day 
by Hadrian’s Wall, crossing northern 
England from Newcastie to Carlisle, 
and the Antonine Wall, between the 
Clyde and the Forth, lay the territory 
of barbarian peoples whose warlike 
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raids contributed to the collapse of 
Roman power. By the end of the third 
century A.D. these peoples became 
l:newn collectively as Picti—the Picts 
or Painted Men—and the name was 
thenceforth included in the list of 
barbarians—the Scotti, Saxones and 
Attacottiwho ravaged the peaceful 
towns and villas of the province. After 
the departure of the Romans in the 
early fifth century the southern frontier 
of Pictland was the Forth-Clyde line, 
but soon after the Scotti, or Scots, 
from Ireland established their King- 
dom of Dalriada in Argyll on the 
west coast. In the following century 
fierce struggles broke out between Picts 
and Scots, and in the seventh century 
both were rendered tributary to the 
Northumbrian kings. By the middle 
of the ninth century the King of the 
Scots became also King of the Picts, 
and the Picts disappeared as a separate 
political entity. 

Owing to the fragmentary nature of 
the evidence, views concerning the 
Picts, their origin and decline, have 
been widely divergent and controver- 
sial. It has not been easy for the 
general reader to obtain a clear state- 
ment of present-day knowledge. The 


present volume fulfils this need in an 
admirable manner. In the editor’s in- 
troductory essay the historical Picts 
are defined, together with their cus- 
toms and beliefs as portrayed in liter- 
ary and historical sources. Professor 
Piggott, turning to their origin, sum- 
marizes the archaeological background. 
In view of the ‘archaic’ practices re- 
corded among the Picts, one cannot 
overlook the survival of a substratum 
in the population from Neolithic and 
Bronze Age times, underlying the in- 
trusion of Iron Age Celtic stocks in 
the last centuries B.c. Here is an ex- 
cellent account of the latest discoveries 
in Scotland. Fortified camps and sim- 
ple dwelling sites are sadly lacking 
for the Pictish period itself. How field 
work can lead to the discovery of such 
structures is admirably described. 

For all who visit Scotland the most 
interesting Pictish monuments are the 
large standing stones bearing carved 
symbols such as “mirrors,” ‘‘combs,”’ 
and “crescents,” together with myth- 
ical beasts and scenes. Mr. R. B. K. 
Stevenson describes the artistic merits 
of such works, drawing attention to 
the influences from Hiberno-Saxon art 
forms in the seventh and eighth cen- 


turies A.D, and later. Finally, Professor 
Jackson re-examines. the evidence for 
the existence of a non-Indo-European 
language among the Picts. 

The reader is made fully conversant 
with the land of the Picts and its 
ancient political divisions by the ex- 
cellent maps, plans and_ illustrations 
of the principal sites. For those inter- 
ested in the origin of the British, and 
especially of the Scottish, people, this 
is a book not to be missed. 

J. R. C. HAMILTON 
Ministry of Works 
London, England 


THE WHITE LADY OF THE BRANDBERG, by 
Abbé HENRI BREUIL, with the collabo- 
ration of Mary BoyLe and Dr. E. R. 
SCHERZ. x, 33 pages, 22 color plates, 
33 photographs. Frederick A. Praeger, 
New York 1955 $22.50 


This handsome volume is the first of 
a series planned by the Abbé Breuil 
Trust to record the Abbé’s extensive 
researches on the rock paintings of 
South Africa. At present some ten 
volumes are projected. 

The detailed transcriptions of rock 
art to paper by so experienced an au- 
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thority as the Abbé Breuil are most 
welcome, and since the paintings here 
rendered are of considerable charm, 
it is good to have them added to the 
corpus of published primitive art. 
The non-professional reader must be 
warned, however, that the views ex- 
pressed in this volume by no means 
represent the consensus of workers in 
this field. The local scholars and most 
other students in this field not only 
regard the South African rock paintings 
as of Bushman origin, with perhaps 
some neighboring native influence, but 
they consider most of them to have 
been executed during the last four 
hundred years. The Abbé Breuil and 
his followers, on the other hand, have 
come to this study with a viewpoint 
which focuses on a much earlier tradi- 
tion. Thus, although admitting that 
some of the South African paintings 
are of Bushman origin and recent in 
date, he attributes a high antiquity to 
others, and explains certain elements 
as being due to strong foreign influ- 
ences from Libya, the Nile, and _ per- 
haps also from Minoan Crete and 
Mycenaean Greece. 

The Abbé’s own brief chapter, “Date 
and Race,” is by no means as definitive 
as it seems. The major questions re- 
main unanswered. Thus, although he 
cites radiocarbon dates for Smithfield 
occupation levels at several sites, he 
gives no clear evidence for his associa- 
tion of the cave paintings with the 
early occupation levels on the cave 
floors. In other words, it seems more 
than likely that these shelters were oc- 


casionally and temporarily reused by 
recent hunting bands who executed the 
paintings. 

The Abbé’s wider explorations have 
revealed that the style of the “White 
Lady” group is limited to a relatively 
small area in Southwest Africa, and he 
consequently considers it to be intru- 
sive. He makes no mention of the pos- 
sibility of regional or even individual 
variation in contemporary or recent 
Bushman artistic tradition. Interest- 
ingly enough, on the basis of style and 
superpositions, he considers the “White 
Lady” group to be the eleventh in a 
sequence. Dating this at 1300 B.c., he 
sees the earlier ones as extending back 
in time to about the First Dynasty of 
Egypt, or approximately 3000 B.c. 

A close reading leaves one with the 
very clear impression that the authors 
have read far too much into what they 
could actually see. Thus the differences 
in size and color of various figures may 
signify no more than different individ- 
uals or groups, or even merely body 
painting. Actually, since the animals 
are not depicted in their true colors, 
there is no reason to assume that the 
different colors of the human figures 
represent anything more than conven- 
ience, availability of pigment at a given 
time, or the artist’s whim. To a physi- 
cal anthropologist the execution is far 
from sufficient to warrant the recogni- 
tion of racial types such as Mediterra- 
nean, “Semitic,” Australoid, or any of 
the others cited. 

Methodologically this interpretation 
suffers from an overstress on similari- 
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ties between two sets of data separated 
from each other by wide gaps in time 
and space, particularly since the like- 
nesses cited seem neither close enough 
nor complex enough to establish the 
relationships here put forth. The analy- 
sis is even further obscured by the 
fanciful names given to certain figures, 
such as “The Skeleton Man,” ‘The 
Horned Devil,” who seems merely to 
be wearing a horned headdress, ‘The 
Captain of the Archers,” and the like. 
Even “The White Lady” is in poly- 
chrome, and is not even certainly a 
female. 

Until much better evidence can be 
adduced, this reviewer is forced to 
subscribe to the school that holds these 
paintings to be of recent date. The 
book itself, however, is a valuable ad- 
dition to the body of excellently ren- 
dered and well published primitive art. 
The best case for its antiquity is here 
advanced by the pioneer and leading 
authority on prehistoric art. If this is 
still unconvincing, then any linkages 
between recent South African rock 
paintings, the early Mediterranean 
civilizations and Upper Palaeolithic 
cave art are still to be made. 

ROBERT W. EHRICH 
Brooklyn College 


REALM OF THE INCAS, by VICTOR VON 
HAGEN. x, 231 pages, 5 figures, 13 
plates. The New American Library of 
World Literature, New York 1957 
$0.50 


Following the growing interest of 
the public in ancient cultures, a new 
series has been inaugurated, entitled 
Ancient Civilizations. This book is the 
first of the series. Concerned only with 
the latest phase of the cultural history 
of the Central Andes area, it is not 
precisely an archaeological book, since 
most of the facts are taken from old 
Spanish accounts of conquest and co- 
lonial times. 

The book begins with the geograph- 
ical and historical background of Inca 
civilization. These older cultures are 
treated rather superficially and the 
picture is sometimes confusing. A 
time-table would have been of great 
value, the more because numerous ref- 
erences are made in other sections to 
Mochica, Chimi, Paracas, etc. The 
next (and main) chapter deals with 
the life of the commoner, his duties 
and rights, his beliefs and crafts, and 
his. place in Inca society. All aspects 
are at least touched upon, be it the 
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mit’a service or the use of plants in 
ancient Peru, to which the author de- 
votes some pages, pointing out their 
later importance for Western civiliza- 
tion. Then follows a chapter on the 
ruling class, the Inca, their privileges, 
duties, costumes, etc. and finally one 
on the achievements of the “Empire” 
—architecture, roads, guipus, etc. 

All this is written in vivid (sometimes 
too vivid) language. Those who know 
the subject will not agree with all 
points, especially on the dating of 
older achievements, and will find 
some facts either quoted again and 
again or slightly exaggerated. An out- 
standing merit is that the author un- 
mistakably states that Inca civiliza- 
tion, as well as the older cultures of 
the Central Andes, neither was intro- 
duced from outside America nor gave 
tise to other civilizations in the Pa- 
cific Ocean. 

There are good photographs of ar- 
chitecture and drawings of utensils, as 
well as reproductions from the fa- 
mous book by Felipe Huaman Poma 
de Ayala. 

WOLFGANG HABERLAND 
Hamburg Museum 
for Ethnology 
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BRIEF NOTICES 


A GUIDE TO ARCHAEOLOGICAL FIELD 
METHODS. Third Revised Edition, edited 
by ROBERT F. HEIZER. ix, 162 pages, 
12 figures, 5 photographs, frontispiece, 
2 maps, 1 chart. The National Press, 
Palo Alto 1958 $4.00 (paper) 
(cloth ) 

Since its first appearance in 1949, 
Heizer’s Manual has been the most 
practical handbook of archaeological 
methods available to the neophyte. 
While meant for the archaeologist in 
America, more especially California, it 
has had much to offer students every- 
where. The steady demand that sends 
it into a third revision, now called a 
Guide, is ample proof of its worth. 
Printed and bound, with enlarged bib- 
liographies and important revisions, its 
value is enhanced for new generations 
of diggers who will cut their teeth with 
its help. The addition in an appendix 
of John Rowe’s “Archaeology as a 
Career,’ already well known from its 
publication in Archaeology, and dis- 
tributed in nearly 20,000 reprints as 
well, will assist the student in deciding 
whether he is suited to the profession. 


$5.00 . 


PERSIA, by L. LocKHaRT. Photographs 
by A. Costa. 45 pages, 105 plates, 5 
color plates, 1 map. Frederick A. 
Praeger, New York 1958 $10.00 


The wonderful color plates and 
numerous black and white photos of 
ancient, mediaeval and modern Persia 
made by A. Costa give one a sweeping 
view of the monuments and peoples. of 
this land. Lockhart’s introductory essay 
and notes upon the many photographs 
give what one sees an excellent prose 
setting. 


A HISTORY OF EGYPTIAN ARCHITECTURE. 
Vol. |. From the Earliest Times to the End of 
the Old Kingdom, by ALEXANDER Ba- 
DAWY,. xv, 212 pages, 129 figures, 8 
plates, frontispiece (map). Published 
by the author, 209 Marvin Hall, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 
1954 

Not only is Badawy’s History of 
Egyptian Architecture the first treat- 
ment of the subject in twenty years, 
but this first volume, covering the pre- 
historic period and going as far as the 
end of the Old Kingdom, marks the 
first thorough and separate study of 
the early material. The author has 
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been active for years in archaeological 
field work in Egypt and thus has a 
first-hand acquaintance with the ma- 
terial he presents, much of it previ- 
ously not easily available. Through 
copious use of line drawings he has 
greatly enhanced the reader’s visual 
appreciation and understanding of 
Egyptian architecture, thus compen- 
sating for the scant photographic illus- 
tration. 


IL MAUSOLEO DI AQUILEIA, by GIOVANNI 
BRUSIN and VIGILIO DE Grassi. 43 
pages, including 25 illustrations. Tipo- 
grafia Antoniana, Padua 1956 750 lire 

Fully illustrated publication of a 
large mausoleum which has now been 
reconstructed—not in its original posi- 
tion but in another necropolis, beside 
an important highway leading out 
from Aquileia—with the help of sup- 
porting elements in reinforced concrete 
and fresh pieces of limestone to com- 
plete the numerous surviving frag- 
ments. It is the most monumental rep- 
resentative of a class, in a Hellenistic 
tradition, familiar especially at Aquileia 
and Sarsina, which is characterized by 
a square basé supporting a circular 
edifice capped by a pyramid, or (as in 


this instance) a slender cone terminat- 
ing in a pine cone. The special features 
of this monument are the rich sculp- 
tural adornment of the architecture, a 
draped figure standing in the rotunda, 
and two free-standing lions which 
guard the front corners of the base. 


FORTETSA, Early Greek Tombs Near Knossos, 
by J. K. BROCK. xx, 219 pages, 2 fig- 
ures, 174 plates, 36 pages, additional 
figures. Cambridge University Press, 
New York 1957 $23.50 

While post-Minoan remains have 
been known from many settlements 
and cemeteries in Crete, especially in 
its eastern half, no large collection has 
previously been published so well as 
that from the Fortetsa tombs in the 
region of Knossos. Twenty-two tombs, 
ranging in date through the first four 
centuries of the first millennium B.c., 
yielded some 1300 vases, as well as im- 
portant groups of objects of metal, 
terracotta, faience, glass, stone, ivory 
and bone. The pottery is by far the 
most important class of finds, and the 
bulk of the volume is devoted to an 
analysis of the various styles from sub- 
Mycenaean to Orientalizing. Illustrated 
on plates arranged chronologically by 


tombs, the pottery shows the great 
diversity of influences successively at 
work in Crete. The color plates show- 
ing the polychrome ware and some of 
its dominant decorative motives give a 
vivid impression of one of the most 
bizarre fabrics in Greek ceramics. The 
numerous plates presenting an analysis 
of patterns are a delight and should 
afford rich material to contemporary 
designers. Early Cretan pottery has 
never been better presented. 


CATALOGO DEI RITRATTI ROMANI DEL MU- 
SEO PROFANO LATERANENSE, by AN- 
TONIO GIULIANO. Preface by FILIPPO 
MAGI. xii, 103 pages, 64 plates. Tipo- 
gtafia Poliglotta Vaticana, Vatican 
City 1957 (Monumenti vaticani di 
archeologia e d’arte, Vol. X) 10,000 
lire 

A stately publication, indispensable 
for all archaeological libraries. It com- 
prises 118 items, largely unpublished, 
including groups of portraits from the 
theater of Caere, the monument of the 
Haterii in Rome, Veii, and especially 
the former papal excavations at Ostia. 
All of them have been examined afresh 
and classified by stylistic periods. 
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‘Attempts to place biblical history squarely within its ancient en- 
vironment as illumined by archaeology.” —G. ERNEST WRIGHT 


Man, Morals and History 


TODAY’S LEGACY FROM ANCIENT TIMES AND BIBLICAL PEOPLES 


By CHESTER C. McCOWN 


The birth and growth of the religion, morals and social ideals of Western 
civilization as they evolved among the Hebrew people. Dr. McCown 
attempts a genuinely objective review of biblical history, particularly 
the cultural and ethical values developed, and evaluates its significance 
for men ina scientific age. “A valiant, forceful confession of faith in hu- 
man progress, solidly grounded in science and history.” —MILLAR BUR- 


rows. Illustrated. 

















At all bookstores 


$5.00 
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t Two New Books by 
i JAMES B. PRITCHARD 


26 ARCHAEOLOGY AND 
83 THE OLD TESTAMENT 


48 

226 A fascinating appraisal of the impact of the archaeological discov- 
' eries of the past century, showing how they have modified, substan- 
1 tiated, or enlarged our knowledge of the Hebrew Bible. 

55 77 illustrations. $5.00 
206 
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276 : 
we An Anthology of Text and Pictures 

3 
067 Drawn from two of the author’s earlier and widely praised books, 
itd Ancient Near Eastern Texts and The Ancient Near East in Pic- 
232 tures, this magnificent anthology should meet the needs of both 
81 students and laymen unable to add the larger volumes to their 

libraries. 197 illustrations. $6.00 
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By GEORGE MYLONAS. Sometime around 2300 
288 A GH I O S B.C. mariners from the Cyclades landed on the 


172 | small cape across from the present Athens airport 
271 and established a trading post. Excavations on this 
255 | K M site, undertaken by the Department of Antiquities 
rs and the Archaeological Council of Greece, revealed 
‘tad traces of habitation during a period of more than 
111 a thousand years, and 32 graves disclosed the most 
6 An Early Bronze Age perfectly preserved skeletal material for this period 
13 | ever found. This report of the excavations affords 
the most complete picture of an Early Bronze Age 
98 ’ s 
| Settlement settlement available to date. Professor Mylonas, 
87 , - well-known for his excavations at Eleusis, was the 
19 Cemetery in A ttica director of the current project. 136 plates. $20.00 
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... an adventure in living history 


THE WORLD 


with 
Donald L. Ferguson 


January 28, 1959 


Five years ago, Mr. Ferguson introduced a new con- 
cept in fine world travel—an assured opportunity to 
see and meet and know the people of the world, as 
well as the places—an opportunity for a deliberately- 
selected group of travelers to achieve a deeper insight, 
a more discerning picture of the world in these signifi- 
cant times. * * * During these four years, some of 
the social and industrial leaders of America have 
found deep gratification in the exploration of many 
new frontiers—of geography and of the mind. * * * 
The people they have gotten to know have ranged 


SYO% the full scale of personal achievement—from kings, 
§ 2 rm 


governors and maharajahs—to volatile (and voluble) 
politicians and military leaders—to zealots of the world’s great religions. * * * Under 
the authoritative leadership of Mr. Ferguson, these parties have pioneered such new 
horizons in travel as Udaipur, Chandigarh and Amritsar in India, the buried cities of 
Anuradhapura and Polonnaruwa in Ceylon—his was the first group ever to visit Bhuva- 
neswar, Puri and Konarak for the Temple of the Sun (Black Pagoda)—the first ever to 
cross the frontier into the independent Himalayan state of Sikkim and travel to Gangtok, 
its capital. * * * In 1959, Mr. Ferguson will again lead this leisurely, comprehensive 
trek through the fascinating world of yesterday and today—to Japan, Hong Kong (for a 
full week), the Philippines—to the paradisical isle of Bali—to Bangkok and nearby 
Angkor Wat and Angkor Thom, fabulous jungle ruins of the Khmer kings—over eight 
weeks on the Indian sub-continent with such unusual features as the Periyar Lake game 
preserve, Trivandrum, Cape Cormorin and Cochin—the old Golconda capital of Hyder- 
abad and the completely new Corbusier-designed city of Chandigarh—the ancient ruins 
at Khajuraho and Mahabalipuram—Mysore, Madras, Madura, the Ellora and Ajanta Caves 
—Katmandu and Bhadgaon in the hidden kingdom of Nepal—a restful spring holiday 
on luxurious houseboats in the Vale of Kashmir—Lahore, Peshawar, Taxila and the 
Khyber Pass—rarely-visited Persia for Teheran, Isfahan, Shiraz and the magnificent ruins 
at Persepolis—the remote, rose-red city of Petra, the ruins at Jerash, ancient Babylon and 
Ctesiphon and finally Cairo, Luxor and Thebes—then on to Rome where the tour ends— 
with return transportation furnished over choice of routes to home cities. * * * The 
price, $7885. Inquiries may be addressed to Donald L. Ferguson, Katonah, Westchester 
County, New York, and will receive his personal attention, of course. 

A counterpart tour, using luxury steamers on the major ocean sectors, leaves San Francisco February 4, 1959 
—33 days at sea—77 ashore. And for those interested in the ‘Southern World” of Africa, the Antipodes and 


the South Sea Islands—a comprehensive tour leaves New York January 24, 1959—98 days. Brochures avail- 
able on request. 

















